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Security  Problems  Cause 
Aarti  Co-op  Dream  to  Fade 


bv  Bill  Kisliuk 

Residentsofthc  Aarti  Hotel,  one- 
time flagship  of  an  effort  at 
tenant-controlled  housing  in 
the  Tenderloin,  have  lost  their  two- 
and-a-half-year-old  contract  to  man- 
age their  own  building. 
Residents  had  hoped  to  increase 
^  tenant  management  until  they  actually 
took  possession  of  the  40-room  build- 
ing at  391  Leavenworth  Street  from  the 
Tenderloin  Neighborhood  Devel op- 
men  t Corporation (TNDC),  a  non-profit 
housing  corporation  that  acquired  the 
building  in  1981. 

"It  was  a  model,  and  now  the  model's 
gone,"  said  former  Aarti  resident  Keith 
Grier. 

Residents,  former  residents,  and  oth- 
ers who  spoke  to  the  Tenderloin  Times 
pointed  to  failures  of  both  the  tenants 
and  the  owners  as  causing  the  project 
to  collapse. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Aarti  was  near- 
ing  its  goal  of  becoming  a  tenant-run 
cooperative  residence.  Aarti  tenants 
formed  committees  to  screen  and  select 


new  members,  clean  up  community 
kitchens  and  living  rooms,  and  imple- 
ment improvcmentson  the  67-year-old 
building.  A  co-op  development  direc- 
tor was  hired  to  assist  residents  with 
management  and  business  skills. 

The  June  1986  renters'  agreement 
contract  that  Aarti  tenants  signed  with 
TNDC  increased  tenant  control  of  the 
building,  with  the  goal  of  eventual 
tenant  ownership.  The  tenants  had  al- 
ready elected  an  eight-member  Board 
of  Directors,  and  were  screening  pro- 
spective tenants  and  overseeing  build- 
ing maintenance  and  managerial  hir- 
ing and  supervision. 

But  in  the  last  year,  the  Aarti  has  been 
the  site  of  increased  violence,  thefts, 
and  alcohol  and  drug  problems.  Secu- 
rity guards  are  now  posted  in  the  build- 
ing in  response  to  recent  incidents  of 
violence  and  vandalism,  and  to  ensure 
no  one  en  ters  the  build*  ng  unaccompa  - 
nied  by  a  resident. 

In  a  letter  to  tenants  dated  February 
14,  1989,  TNDC  Property  Manager 
continued  on  page  25. 


Refugees  Use  Ancient  Ways 
To  Heal  Wounds  of  War 


by  Andy  Casler,  Sara  Colm, 
and  Sophath  Pak 

Silhouetted  against  a  pink  twi- 
light, thin  trees  stood  in  rever- 
ence and  a  stillness  hung  in  the 
air  over  the  playground  at  the  Cleve- 
land School  in  Stockton.  On  the  black- 
top, a  procession  of  school  children, 
parents,  and  teachers  followed  in  the 
wake  of  Bhante,  a  1 00-year-old  Cambo- 
dian monk,  as  he  sprinkled  holy  water 
and  chanted  over  the  spots  where  chil- 
dren and  a  gunman  had  died  a  week  be- 
fore. 

That  whole  week,  children  had  been 
too  frightened  to  go  to  school  and  their 
parents  had  been  afraid  to  send  them 
because  of  the  evil  spirit  that  was  still 
lurking  in  the  corners  and  shadows. 

"The  killer's  spirit  v/ill  come  and 
grab  me  around  the  neck  and  give  me  a 
headache,"  said  Sokchea  Thlag,  an  11- 
year-old  fifth  grader. 

But  after  a  religious  ceremony  in  the 
auditorium  and  the  rites  on  the  play- 
ground, the  parents  and  students  no 
longer  feared  the  spirit  because  it  was 
dispelled  by  Bhante's  beneficent  pow- 
ers and  soothing  chanting. 

"We  want  to  purify  this  place  in  order 
to  make  it  as  holy  as  it  was  before,  so 
that  nobody  will  feel  fear  of  any  kind," 
said  Bhante.  "We  will  send  away  the 
evil  spirit  of  that  action  and  we  still 
send  the  spirit  of  this  service  to  the 
children  who  have  lost  their  lives  and 
those  that  are  injured." 

When  the  ceremonies  were  over,  joy 


had  replaced  grief  as  Bhante  sprinkled 
holy  water  onto  the  children. 

What  was  being  dispelled  that  day 
in  Stockton  was  more  than  an  evil  spirit. 
The  killings  at  the  Cleveland  School 
sent  an  emotional  tremor  through  the 
entireCambodian  community,  reawak- 
ening fears  of  persecution  and  night- 
mares of  life  under  the  Khmer  Rouge 
regime.  In  response,  the  community 
turned  to  its  folk  healing  tradition. 

The  traditional  Southeast  Asian 
approach  to  emotional  wellbeing  is  a 
quilt  of  overlapping  beliefs;  large  sec- 
tionsof  Buddhism  and  patches  of  tradi- 
tional home  remedies,  all  laced  with  a 
recurring  pattern  of  shamanistic  folk 
practices. 

Many  Southeast  Asians  also  seek  out 
Western  methods  of  healing  to  help 
assuage  the  trauma  of  the  refugee  expe- 
rience. But  instead  of  replacing  the  old 
ways,pharmaceuticalsand  professional 
counseling  become  just  another  aspect 
of  their  multifaceted  approach  toward 
mental  health. 

Buddhist  beliefs  and  the  ability  to 
retain  their  culture  in  their  new  country 
tiedeeply  into  the  emotional  well-being 
of  many  Southeast  Asians.  Several 
vacant  storefronts  in  the  Tenderloin 
have  been  transformed  into  glittering 
Buddhist  temples.  Perched  on  the  re- 
frigerator in  most  Southeast  Asian 
grocery  stores,  overlooking  rows  of 
pickled  goods  and  dried  fish,  is  a  set- 
ting of  offerings  —  fruit,  candles,  and 
continued  on  page  9. 


Torres  (D-Los  Angeles)  that  visited 
Vietnam  for  ten  days  last  month.  Con- 
sisting  primarily  of  Vietnamese-Ameri- 
cans, the  delegation  set  out  to  address 
several  long-standing  issues  between 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States —  such 
as  the  release  of  former  political  prison- 
ers and  the  emigration  of  Amerasians 
and  Vietnamese  who  have  family  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  trip's  ac- 
complishments were  the  following: 

■The  Vietnamese  go  vemment  agreed 
to  issue  exit  visas  in  at  least  30  family- 
reunification  and  political-prisoner 
cases,  and  established  a  working  struc- 
continued  on  page  14. 


Former  political  prisoners  clustered  around  Nguyen  Nguyen  in  Ho  Chi  Minn  City 

Viet-Americans  Make 
Historic  Journey  Home 

by  Sara  Colm  with  Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

When  Nguyen  T.  Nguyen 
stepped  off  an  airplane  in 
Hanoi  last  month,  it  was  the 
first  time  he'd  stepped  onto  his  native 
soil  in  more  than  14  years.  "I  was 
overcome  by  a  feeling  of  nostalgia,"  he 
said.  "It  was  very  emotional,  especially 
seeing  B-52  craters  from  the  air,  now 
filled  with  water  and  used  for  irriga- 
tion." 

Nguyen,  who  works  as  a  consultant 
to  the  state  Senate  Committee  on  Refu- 
gee Resettlement,  was  part  of  an  official 
delegation  led  by  State  Senator  Art 

Victory  for 
City  Center 
Homeless 
Families 

by  Elaine  Tanzman 

Permanent  housing  has  been 
found  for  40  homeless  families 
who  had  been  living  in  the  City 
Center  Hotel  at  587  Eddy  Street,  thanks 
in  part  to  a  campaign  organized  by  the 
Income  Rights  Project.  But  protest 
organizers  and  Department  of  Social 
Services  officials  agreed  that,  although 
the  city  has  found  housing  for  these 
families,  the  move  represented  no 
change  in  homeless  policy. 

Angry  City  Center  tenants  crashed  a 
March  28  meeting  at  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  (DSS)  to  protest  condi- 
tionsat  their  hotel.  On  April  6,  a  second 
confrontation  took  place,  this  time  in 
the  hotel  lobby,  when  a  crowd  of  ten- 
ants, community  organizers,  journal- 
ists, and  several  ministers  were  barred 
by  the  hotel's  management  from  tour- 
ing the  premises. 

continued  on  page  7. 
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The  Tenderloin  Walkathon  for  Traffic 
Safety  drew  dozens  of  marchers  on  April 
23.  For  update  on  the  neighborhood's 
battle  for  traffic  safety,  see  page  5. 
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ask  the  people  letters 


by  Tom  McCarthy 

Your  solution  for  Tenderloin 
Traffic  Safety? 

Asked  at  the  Tenderloin  Walkathon  for 
Traffic  Safety. 

Lucinda  Ray,  9, 
Student 

'They  need  more 
crossing  guards.  A 
couple  of  times  I  had 
to  watch  cars  very 
carefully  as  they  were 
turning.  I  wait  until 
they  see  me. 


Lois  Orent,  40ish, 
Philanthropic  Society 
volunteer 

"People  have  no 
manners  anymore. 
They  especially  have 
no  manners  when 
they're  behind  the 
wheel." 


Frank  Salet 
Senior  Senator 
California  Senior 
Legislature 

"There  are  too 
many  people  on  those 
narrow  streets,  too 
much  clutter.  Cut  the 
speed  limit  and  en- 
force the  traffic  laws." 

Helen  Ng,  24, 
Student 

"We  need  some 
more  crossing  guards 
and  maybe  slow  down 
the  speed  limit.  Have 
more  stop  signs  and 
traffic  lights." 

Phanhdara 
Chanhdaya,  32, 
St.  Anthony  Founda- 
tion worker 

"We  need  to  make 
the  streets  clean  and 
safe  for  the  children 
and  older  people.  Slow 
the  cars  down  and 
make  more  traffic 
lights." 

Ellen  Caiferty,  51, 
Community  builder 
"If  we  had  better 
public  transit  it  would 
discourage  private 
transit,  like  automo- 
biles. We  need  to  sup- 
port Muni." 


Dorothy  Conley 
Tenderloin  resident 

"We  need  more  jp 
time  for  the  traffic  » 
lights.  A  truck  almost  I 
ran  me  down  at  the 
corner  of  Turk  and 
Hyde.  Bring  the  speed 
limit  down." 


Phyllis  Rawley 
Registered  nurse 

"We  need  to  build  a 
playground  for  the 
children,  so  they  won't 
have  to  play  on  the 
street.  Everyone 
drives  too  fast  every- 
where." 

Photos  by  Tom  McCarthy 


Sparks  Smouldering 

Editors, 

The  Tenderloin  Times  has  a  proud  reputa- 
tion of  never  letting  troublesome  facts  get  in 
the  way  of  its  rhetoric.  Your  front  page 
story  in  March  featured  a  banner  saying 
"Sequoia  Hotel  Owner  Guilty  of  Conver- 
sion." I'd  like  to  set  the  record  straight. 

First,  I  was  not  found  guilty  of  a  conver- 
sion. I  was  found  in  contempt  of  court  foral- 
legedly  violating  an  injunction.  That  con- 
tempt conviction  has  been  stayed  pending 
an  appeal.  If  you  don't  understand  the  dif- 
ference, pick  up  a  dictionary. 

1  am  fighting  to  prevent  "Property 
Rights"  from  becoming  a  fading  memory.  It 
seems  as  if  government  intrudes  daily  upon 
the  rights  of  property  and  business  owners. 
San  Francisco  is  nearly  in  a  class  by  itself  in 
its  unabashed  enthusiasm  at  humbling  land- 
lords and  the  Constitution  in  its  wake.  It 
was  Voltaire  who  once  said,  'The  people 
are  never  safe  whenever  the  Legislature  is 
in  session."  This  axiom  could  easily  become 
the  motto  for  San  Francisco  Municipal 
Government.  "Property Rights"  in  thistown 
hasyielded  toeither  'Tenants'  Rights"  or  to 
the  chilling  Orwellian  and  pervasive  "Pub- 
lic Good". 

A  case  in  point  is  the  story  of  my  own 
hotel.  My  hotel,  The  Pacific  Bay  Inn,  is  now 
in  a  major  lawsuit  with  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. (Yes,  you  can  fight  City  Hall!)  My 
hotel  was  declared  a  "residential  hotel"  in 
1981  after  being  a  "tourist  hotel"  for  71 
years! 

Can  a  business  that  has  been  in  business 
for  that  many  years  be  zoned  "out  of  busi- 
ness"? Can  governments  change  a  tourist 
hotel  into  an  apartment  house  on  their 
whim?  San  Francisco  apparently  thinks  so. 

I  f  so,  should  they  be  able  to  do  so  without 
any  compensation?  Recent  federal  court 
decisions  offer  a  glimmer  of  hope.  The 
property  value  of  my  hotel  has  declined 
dramatically  since  the  city's  legal  action. 
The  litigation  with  the  city  in  an  effort  to 
downzone  me  and  my  subsequent  cross- 
complaint  against  the  city  has  brought  our 
hotel  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  City 
Attorney  Louise  Renne  calls  my  lawsuit  a 
"landmark  property  case." 

Ironically,  it  is  the  city  itself  that  has  cre- 
ated the  housing  crisis  through  its  volumi- 
nous regulation  concerning  rent  control 
(artificially  preventing  normal  turnover  in 
units),  downzoning,  and  building  morato- 
riums, to  name  a  few.  If  the  city  and  the 
neighborhoods  don't  want  any  increase  in 
density,  how  do  you  get  more  housing? 
How  else  can  you  explain  the  dramatically 
escalating  rents  in  a  city  that  is  losing  its 
population?  Ever  notice  that  nobody  ex- 
cept non-profits  is  building  in  the  Tender- 
loin? Now  the  city  seeks  to  exacerbate  the 
crisis  by  imposing  vacancy  controls.  The 
cure  is  to  breathe  life  into  the  housing  free 
market,  not  the  choking  of  its  lifeblood. 

Adam  Sparks 


The  Editors  Reply: 

Adam  Sparks  has  a  long  reputation  of  never 
allowing  troublesome  laws  to  get  in  the  way  of 
his  business  practices. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are:  the  city  attorney 
found  Sparks  in  contempt  of  court  for  violating 
the  Conversion  Ordinance  and  sought  the  con- 
tempt order  after  finding  evidence  that  Sparks 
continued  to  violate  the  ordinance,  despite  a 
preliminary  injunction  the  city  had  obtained 
against  Sparks  in  April  1988. 

Sparks  persists  in  describing  his  case  as  one 
of  property  rights  versus  abnormal  government 
restraints.  But  property  owners'  rights  stop 
when  they  transgress  the  basic  human  rights  of 
the  poor. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  Sparks'  desire  to 
operate  a  tourist  hotel.  Our  only  question  is  why 
didn't  he  purchase  a  tourist  hotel? 

When  Sparks  purchased  the  hotel  in  1984  its 
legally -designated  classification  by  the  city  was 
69  residential  and  15  tourist  units. 

The  Residential  Hotel  Ordinance  is  designed 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  to  provide 
affordable  housing  for  them.  If  Mr.  Sparks 
cannot  abide  by  the  ordinance,  he  should  sell  his 
hotel  to  someone  willing  and  able  to  comply  with 
the  law.  No  one  is  asking  Sparks  to  spend  any 
of  his  money  on  the  poor. 


But  to  knowingly  purchase  a  residential  hotel 
and  then  boldly,  convert  it  to  a  tourist  establish- 
ment smacks  of  a  greed  and  brand  of  profiteering 
we  would  hope  Mr.  Sparks  is  incapable  of.  To 
transgress  the  rights  of  the  poor  for  profit  is 
criminal. 

Isn't  it,  Mr.  Sparks? 

Artful  Thanks 

Editors, 

It's  people  like  you  who  give  us  artists 
the  strength  to  continue  our  work.  Thank 
you  so  very  much  for  your  review. 

Henry  Sanabria 
"The  Lisbon  Traviata" 

A  Word  to  Rent  Strikers 

Editors, 

It  is  obviously  imperative  that  potential 
rent-striking  tenants  do  certain  things  be- 
fore actually  going  on  strike.  The  first  one  is 
to  get  a  lawyer,  and  know  your  rights  at  law 
(in  relation  to  actually  going  on  strike);  the 
second  is  to  make  certain  that  all  tenants 
who  intend  to  go  on  strike  are  not  behind  in 
their  rent;  the  third  is  to  make  certain  that 
they  put  their  rent  money  into  an  escrow  ac- 
count. Obviously,  there  are  other  things 
they  should  do  as  well. 

I  am  writing  this  in  reference  to  the  rent 
strike  at  820  OTarrell  Street  (Tenderloin 
Times,  April  1989)  and  to  the  real  necessity 
of  educating  potential  rent  strikers.  Per- 
haps some  community  groups  (especially 
the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition) 
could  do  outreach  in  reference  to  this  edu- 
cational necessity;  otherwise,  present  and 
future  rent  strikers  are  altogether  likely  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  past  rent  strikers. 

I  have  made  my  share  of  mistakes  on 
rent  strikes,  i.e.,  the  William  Penn  Strike 
Committee  at  160  Eddy  Street.  That  strike 
took  place  from  August  1981  to  August 
1983,  and  I  have  made  mistakes  as  an  or- 
ganizer for  the  NOMPC's  Housing  Com- 
mittee; I  would  hate  to  see  other  rent  strik- 
ers doing  the  same! 

Richard  Parker 
Past  Chair 

Housing  Committee 
NOMPC 

Let's  Act  on  Crack 

Editors, 

I  enjoy  your  newspaper  more  each 
month.  You  are  doing  a  great  job.  I'm  proud 
to  have  our  own  newspaper. 

Listening  to  "Crack  Monster"  Walter 
Redding  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  Crack  Confer- 
ence tore  me  up  emotionally  for  hours.  Still, 
there  are  skeptics  who  ask,  is  he  telling  the 
truth?  Is  it  just  a  ploy  to  escape  jail?  We  even 
had  the  same  reaction  to  the  Guardian 
Angels  and  the  Glide  Crack  Patrol.  Some 
said  send  the  Angels  back  to  New  York 
because  they  are  vigilantes,  they  arc  driving 
gangs  off  one  street  to  another,  they  use  foul 
language,  they  have  been  street  people.  The 
Glide  Crack  Patrol  gave  an  eloquent  re- 
sponse, pointing  out  that  they  were  reformed 
crack  addicts  and  had  to  deal  with  the  real- 
ity of  the  streets.  Must  we  expect  them  to 
break  up  gangs  on  one  of  our  toughest 
streets  and  say  "Excuse  me,  could  I  serve 
you  some  tea?" 

Both  of  these  groups  have  come  to  our 
city  to  help  our  neighborhood  in  the  most 
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devastating  time  in  our  history.  We  need 
them  until  the  president,  the  drug  czar,  the 
mayor,  the  narcotics  agents,  the  chief  of 
police,  and  the  governor  take  immediate 
action  to  decide  what  must  be  done.  City 
planning  that  builds  condominiums  and 
highrises  must  stop  uhtil  there  is  a  solution. 

More  jails  is  not  the  answer.  We  should 
open  rehabilitation  centers  throughout  the 
country  and  staff  them  with  efficient  doc- 
tors, psychiatrists,  and  counselors.  When 
they  are  ready  to  be  released,  there  should 
be  farms  or  training  programs  to  offer  work 
until  jobs  are  open  for  them.  Check-ups  and 
counseling  should  continue. 

For  years  our  nation  has  attacked  our 
youth  through  various  styles  of  brainwash- 
ing. Now  they  have  attacked  them  with 
potent  mind-changing  drugs  and  crack 
cocaine.  - 

America,  wake  up!  When  Mr.  Redding 
can  earn  five  thousand  dollars  a  day  ped- 
dling crack  cocaine,  it  is  time  to  say  look, 
this  has  to  stop!  Mr.  Government,  do  you 
care? 

There  are  more  deaths  from  crack  than 
AIDS.  In  the  meantime,  until  the  govern- 
ment gets  this  problem  under  control,  let's 
welcome  the  helping  hands  of  theCuardian 
Angels  and  the  Glide  Crack  Patrol. 

Enid  Leuthold 
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TL  Markets  Join  Battle 
Against  Street  Drinking 


by  Tom  McCarthy 

Two  Tenderloin  convenience  stores, 
G  &  H  Market  and  Pacific  Bay  Fine 
Foods,  agreed  to  stop  selling  cheap 
fortified  wines  in  an  effort  to  cut 
down  on  street  drinking  and  public 
drunkenness  in  the  neighborhood. 

An  informal  gathering  on  April  19, 
sponsored  by  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition,  was  held  to  ad- 
dress street  drinking  and  public 
drunkenness  in  the  neighborhood, 
particularly  at  the  corner  of  Jones  and 
Eddy  Streets.  The  fifty  people  in  at- 
tendance decided  to  try  to  convince 
more  Tenderloin  stores  to  join  them  in 
agreeing  to  halt  the  sale  of  low-cost 
sweet  wines  such  as  Night  Train  Ex- 
press, Wild  Irish  Rose,  and  Cisco.  If 
stores  refuse,  they  could  face  a 
neighborhood  boycott. 

The  Roosevelt  Market  at  Jones  and 
Eddy  streets  temporarily  came  under 
a  boycott  threat  earlier  in  April  be- 
cause at  first  it  appeared  that  owner 
George  Qare  was  unwilling  to  stop 


selling  the  cheap,  fortified  wines. 

"I  am  willing  to  help,"  Qare  said 
at  the  community  meeting,  held  at 
the  Cadillac  Hotel.  "Just  don't  single 
me  out  from  all  the  other  stores  that 
sell  the  cheap  wines  and  the  single 
beers." 

The  group  had  sent  a  letter  to  Qare 
demanding  that  he  stop  offering  forti- 
fied wines,  cease  selling  alcohol  to  ine- 
briates, maintain  his  storefront  accord- 
ing to  Department  of  Public  Works 
regulations,  and  sell  alcohol  only  be- 
tween the  hours  of  noon  and  8  p.m. 

After  Qare  spoke  and  pledged  to 
test  a  sales  ban  on  cheap  wines  for  30 
days  beginning  May  1,  the  group 
voted  not  to  boycott  his  store.  The 
vote  was  unanimous  but  for  seven 
abstentions. 

But  on  May  3,  fortified  wines  reap- 
peared on  the  shelves  of  the 
Roosevelt. 

"George  claims  he  lost  nearly 
$1,500  (in  sales)  by  not  selling  the 
wines,"  said  Nancy  Russell,  director 


of  MONPC.  "That's  outrageous  that 
he  makes  that  much  off  the  backs  of 
the  Tenderloin's  people,  and  he 
doesn't  care.  There's  nothing  good 
about  that  wine." 

Abe  Eid,  owner  of  the  G  &  H  Mar- 
ket, said  he  doesn't  intend  to  resume 
sales  of  the  wines. 

"I  don't  care  what  anyone  else 
does,"  said  Eid  on  May  4.  "I  will  not 
sell  the  wines." 

Pacific  Bay  Fine  Foods  will  con- 
tinue its  pledge  not  to  sell  the  wines 
and  Russell  said  other  markets  are 
also  considering  the  ban.  A  meeting 
between  the  community  group  and 
other  Tenderloin  merchants  is 
scheduled  for  May  10,  noon,  at  the 
Cadillac  Hotel,  380  Eddy  Street.  In 
the  meantime,  the  group  will 
formulate  a  plan  to  reward  with 
their  patronage  the  stores  that  join  in 
the  ban. 

"We  need  to  have  a  meeting  with  all 
the  shop  owners,"  said  Eid.  "And  if  one 
doesn't  agree  with  us,  then  we'll  know 
where  to  boycott." 

The  citizen's  group  sees  ridding  the 
area  of  loiterers  and  drinkers  as  a  first 
step  toward  addressingotherproblems, 
such  as  drug  use  and  crime. 

person  per  year.  The  surtax  will  gradu- 
ally increase  to  28  percent  per  year  by 
1993,  with  premiums  rising  to  more 
than  $10  a  month  per  person. 

Phil  Madden  of  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Counseling  and  Advocacy  Pro- 
gram estimates  that  only  two  to  seven 
percent  of  Medicare  users  will  benefit 
from  this  plan  while  all  Americans  over 
65  will  be  required  to  pay  for  it. 

Madden  was  a  member  of  an  expert 
panel  that  met  with  the  local  Gray 
Panther  chapter  in  March.  The  panel 
indicated  that  thechange  in  Medicare's 
approach  to  catastrophic  health  care  - 
thelargest  change  in  the  program  since 
its  inception  in  1 965  -  does  not  meet  the 
most  pressing  health  need  of  the  eld- 
erly: long  term  custodial  care  either  in 
nursing  institutions  or  at  home. 

Madden  speculated  that  a  large  sur- 
plus for  the  catastrophic  care  will  result 
because  of  the  surtax  -  commonly  re- 
ferred to  in  Washington  as  a  "user's 
tax"  -  but  many  seniors  may  find  such 
coverage  unnecessary. 
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"You  start  somewhere,  and  then  you 
get  one  part  done,  and  then  another 
part,  until  it's  finished,"  said  Rev. 
Glenda  Hope.  "This  is  not  the  end,  this 
is  the  beginning." 

The  group  decided  on  several  steps 
that  should  be  taken  to  further  their 
campaign  against  street  drinking 
and  drunkenness,  including  reward- 
ing with  their  patronage  the  stores 
that  opt  not  to  sell  cheap  liquor,  and 
organizing  patrols  of  seniors  to 
encourage  loiterers  to  move  along 
and  step  aside  from  doorways. 

Members  also  wish  to  solicit  in- 
creased police  activity  and  presence  in 
the  neighborhood. 

"Open  a  police  station  here  just  like 
they  did  at  Turk  and  Fillmore  when  the 
same  problem  was  there,"  said  Qare, 
who  called  fora  substation  tobcopened 
at  the  corner  of  Jones  and  Eddy.  "Bring 
in  the  police  and  no  more  problem." 

Another  possible  solution  is  curtail- 
ing late-night  liquor  sales,  to  put  alco- 
hol out  of  reach  of  those  who  do  their 
drinking  on  the  streets. 

"We  do  not  expect  a  miracle,  but  we 
must  try,"  said  Russell  at  the  meeting's 
conclusion.  "If  s  the  first  step." 


Seniors  Fight  Costly  New 
Health  Care  Legislation 


by  Esther  Merer 

San  Francisco's  chapter  of  the 
Gray  Panthers  has  joined  in  a 
burgeoning,  nationwide  revolt 
against  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Pro- 
tection Act,  a  costly  expansion  of  Medi- 
care benefits  that  Congress  enacted  in 
June  1988. 

Ini  tia  1  ly  ha  i  led  as  a  vi  ta  1  ly  i  mportan  t 
change  to  include  long-term  cata- 


strophic health  care,  the  method  of  fi- 
nancing the  change  has  come  under  in- 
creasing fire  from  seniors  and  advo- 
cacy groups  around  the  nation. 

The  act  went  into  effect  in  January 
1989.  For  the  first  year,  all  Medicare 
beneficiaries  with  taxable  incomes  of 
$1 0,000or  more  have  to  pay  a  premium 
of  $4  per  month  and  a  15  percent  surtax 
on  every  $150  of  income  tax  paid  per 
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Almost  75  percent  of  seniors,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  in  theWa/7  Street  Journal, 
already  have  private  catastrophic  cov- 
erage, in  excess  of  Medicare  benefits, 
and  an  additional  20  percent  receive 
coverage  through  former  employers  or 
through  Medicaid  for  the  poor. 

According  to  the  Journal,  the  only 
new  "benefit,"  beginning  in  1991,  will 
help  cover  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs 
but  only  after  a  person  pays  a  $600  an- 
nual deductible. 

"This  is  ageism  in  its  wildest  glory," 
said  Hannah  Stevenson,  chair  of  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  local  Gray 
Panthers. 

Frank  Salet  of  the  California  State 
Senior  Legislature  indicated  that  his 
group  is  seeking  a  revision  of  the  cata- 
strophic financing  plans  and  substitu- 
tion of  long-term  custodial  care. 

The  Senior  Legislature  meets  and 
votes  on  resolutions  in  Sacramento,  then 
informs  California  politicians  of  its 
stances.  Approximately  70  percent  of 
the  issues  and  positions  the  group 
advocates  are  adopted  by  the  State 
Legislature. 

"They  would  like  us  to  think  we  are 
getting  something.  What  we  are  get- 
ting is  screwed,"  said  Clarissa  Ward, 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Forum 
for  Older  Americans.  "We  wanted  the 
(long-term  custodial  care)  bill.  Instead, 
we  got  this.  (The  lack  oO  custodial  care 
is  the  true  catastrophe." 
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Crack 
Cocaine's 
Challenge  to 
the  Black 
Community 

by  Myrnalene  Nabih 

Glide  Memorial  Church  spon- 
sored a  national  conference  to 
study  the  devastating  effects 
of  crack  cocaine  upon  the  black  family 
and  community  last  month.  The  theme 
of  the  conference  was  "The  Death  of  a 
Race."  What  race?  A  people  lost  in  a 
strange  land:  Black  Americans,  Afro- 
Americans.  Lost  to  their  culture,  lan- 
guage, and  knowledge  of  their  ances- 
tors. 

Most  of  the  people  who  attended  the 
conference  were  black,  but  there  were 
also  sisters  and  brothers  of  other  races 
enthusiastically  participating. 

Ever  since  they  arrived  in  this  land, 
blacks  have  been  afflicted,  first  as  slaves, 
next  as  the  segregated  and  exploited, 


and  now  as  the  disenfranchised, 
trapped  by  society  in  suicidal  black- 
on-black-crime.  The  black  man  in 
America  is  described  as  an  endangered 
species.  The  black  man  is  the  most  likely 
person  of  any  race  in  the  United  States 
to  be  unemployed,  poorly  schooled, 
jailed,  harassed  by  the  police  or  shot  to 
death  while  he's  still  young. 

The  latest  scourge  is  crack  cocaine. 
Since  crack  is  so  cheap,  even  the  poor- 
est people  can  purchase  "kibbles  and 
bits"  (small  piecesand  crumbsof  crack) 
for  $2  to  $5.  Many  are  killed  in  turf 
wars  over  crack  profits.  Many  O.D. 
And  perhaps  worst  of  all,  female  ad- 
dicts cause  much  needless  suffering  in 
their  unborn  children.  Crack  cocaine  is 
a  bomb  blast  in  the  black  community. 

Many  say  it  is  the  women  who  will 
have  to  save  the  black  family,  and  the 
world.  There  were  several  dynamic 
women  present  at  the  Glide  conference 
who  impressed  me  with  their  proposed 
solutions  to  saving  our  race,  and  hence 
the  world. 

Among  them  were  Lorraine  Hale, 
Ph.D.,  director  of  Hale  House  in  Har- 
lem, New  York  City;  retired  Methodist 
Bishop  Leontine  Kelly;  and  California 
State  Senator  Diane  Watson,  who  chairs 
the  Senate  Health  and  Human  Services 
Committee. 


Hale  inspired  us  to  new  heights  of 
awareness  of  our  duty  to  the  babies. 
Many  of  them  are  bom  sick  because 
their  mothers  are  addicted  to  crack. 
Hale  told  us  the  story  of  how  her  mother, 
Clara  Hale,  came  to  care  for  22  drugged 
infants  in  her  small  home.  Because  their 
love  for  the  babies  was  so  deep,  and  be- 
cause they  simply  couldn't  rum  away 
from  their  needs,  the  Hales  opened  Hale 
House  of  Harlem  to  continue  the  care  of 
crack  babies.  Only  after  much  struggle, 
were  they  finally  funded.  However, 
Sister  Lorraine  ad  vised  others  who  want 
to  help  not  to  worry  about  money. 

The  elder  Hale,  in  her  80s,  received  a 
standing  ovation  because  of  the  great 
number  of  babies  she  had  saved  over 
the  years.  When  the  government  social 
regulators  told  the  Hales  they  would 
have  their  license  revoked  for  non- 
compliance to  some  sticky  rules,  they 
replied  that  the  regulators  could  take 
away  the  license  and  the  nonsensical 
rules  and  the  Hales  would  keep  the 
babies. 

"The/ re  our  babies,"  said  Clara  Hale. 
"They  are  our  responsibility.  Give  them 
love  and  tell  them  they're  beautiful." 

Advice  on  how  to  raise  sound  chil- 
dren, from  experts. 

From  her  impassioned  speech,  we 


knew  Senator  Watson  would  have  her 
way  with  the  legislation  she  promotes 
to  prevent  or  solve  crack  problems. 

"The  implications  are  clear,"  said 
Watson.  "Drug  use  and  its  corollary 
effectsof  gang  warfare,  increased  crime, 
drug-exposed  infants,  and  AIDS  cases 
is  the  single  most  devastating  threat  to 
the  black  community." 

The  retired  Bishop  Kelly  spoke  with 
so  much  fire  we  thought  she  should 
have  been  able  to  work  for  another  20 
years.  Assume  personal  responsibility. 
Go  back  to  God's  values,  she  espoused. 
A  child  needs  a  father.  No  matter  how 
strong  or  wonderful  a  woman  may  be, 
she  still  cannot  be  a  father.  We  need  the 
black  father.  Brothers,  Kelly  told  us,  we 
need  black  fathers  to  assume  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

How  long  has  cocaine  been  in  exis- 
tence? One  of  the  speakers  at  the 
"Medical-Pharmacological  Aspects  of 
Crack  Cocaine"  workshop  gave  us  a 
chuckle  when  he  voiced  his  theory  that 
the  dinosaurs  became  extinct  because 
they  all  overdosed  on  cocaine.  Coca,  he 
said,  grew  plentifully  at  that  rime.  Lef  s 
pray  we'll  be  smarter  than  the  dino- 
saurs. 


Glide's  Crack  Conference 
Faces  Up  to  a  Tough  Problem 


Times  Staff  Report 

Searching  for  answers  and  a 
glimmer  of  hope  amid  the  vio- 
lence and  shattered  lives  of  the 
crack  cocaineepidemic,approximately 
1,000  social  workers  and  health  offi- 
cials from  across  the  nation  came  to- 
gether between  April  11  and  14  for  a 
conference  entitled  "The  Black  Fam- 
ily/Community and  Crack  Cocaine: 
Prevention,  Treatment,  Recovery." 

"We  are  looking  at  the  death  of  a 
whole  generation  of  young  people," 
said  the  Rev.  Cecil  Williams  of  Glide 
Memorial  Methodist  Church,  which 
sponsored  the  conference.  "The  situ- 
ation is  incredibly  tense  and  the  conse- 
quences are  devastating,"  he  added. 

Conference  attendees  included  East 
St.  LouismayorCarl  Officer,  Dr.  Kenyon 
C.  Burke  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  in  New  York  City,  and 
Coretta  Scott  King,who  led  a  prayer 
breakfast  on  April  14. 

Locally  prominent  participants  in- 
cluded Mayor  Art  Agnos,  Assembly- 
man Willie  Brown,  and  Dr.  David  Wer- 
degar,  director  of  San  Francisco's  De- 
partment of  Public  Health. 

Held  at  the  Hilton  and  at  Glide 
Church,  the  conference  offered  work- 
shops on  all  aspects  of  the  crack  cocaine 
problem. 

"The  drug  epidemic  is  a  consequence 
of  the  breakdown  of  the  black  family," 
said  Andrew  Billingsly,  director  of  the 
Afro- American  Studies  Department  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  "We  need 
more  organized,  family-style  after- 
school  programs  to  keep  the  kids  off 
the  streets  and  provide  them  with  role 
models." 

Billingsly  was  on  the  panel  of  the 
plenary  session  entitled  "Physical, 
Psychological  and  Medical  Effects  of 
Crack  Cocaine"  held  in  Glide's  Sanctu- 
ary on  April  12. 

"Crack  cocaine  is  a  public  health 
problem,  not  a  criminal  justice  prob- 
lem," said  plenary  session  panelist  Dr. 
David  Smith,  medical  director  of  the 
Haight-Ashbury  Free  Medical  Clinic. 
"Crack  cocaine  is  the  biggest  contribu- 
tor to  the  transmission  of  sexual  dis- 
eases." 


Benjamin  Bowser,  professor  of  soci- 
ology at  California  State  University  at 
Hayward,  agreed  with  Smith.  "The  in- 
crease in  sexually  related  diseases  is 
directly  related  to  the  increase  in  crack 
cocaine  use,"  he  said.  "AIDS  will  soon 
be  killing  all  users  of  crack." 

Panelists  did  not  say  there  was  a 
causal  link  between  crack  use  and  sexu- 
ally transmitted  diseases  (  STDs),  but 
asserted  that  the  sexual  and  social  irre- 
sponsibility associated  with  drug  abuse 
contributes  to  the  spread  of  STDs. 

"Some  black  men  are  so  high,  they 
don't  even  recognize  their  own  symp- 

"We  are  looking  at 

the  death  of  a 
whole  generation  of 
young  people." 

toms,"  said  Dr.  Patricia  Evans,  associ- 
ate director  of  the  AIDS  office  at  the  San 
Francisco  Health  Department.  "The 
black  community  has  to  inform  itself 
about  AIDS." 

At  least  two  dozen  support-service 
workers  gathered  for  the  "Crack  Co- 
caine, Homelessness  and  Poverty:  The 
Insidious  Connection"  workshop  on 
April  13.  Attendees  came  from  the  Bay 
Area,  Southern  California  and  from  as 
far  away  as  Cleveland  and  Seattle.  The 
consensus  was  that  more  funding  is 
necessary  for  programs  on  every  level, 
but  none  felt  that  "simply  throwing 
money  at  the  problem"  was  any  kind  of 
solution. 

"There  are  no  tried  and  true  treat- 
ments. Everything  is  experimental," 
said  moderator  Shirley  Gross,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Bayview  Hunters 
Point  Foundation.  "In  addition  to  sup- 
portive services  which  include  hous- 
ing, there  has  to  be  some  treatment  - 
treatment  of  a  whole  person  and  treat- 
ment of  an  entire  family." 

Bob  Prentice,  the  mayor's  coordina- 
tor forhomeless  programs  said:  'There's 
not  much  chance  to  defeat  crack  unless 
we've  made  significant  changes  in  the 
actual  conditions  that  people  live  un- 
der. If  peopledon't  have  a  place  to  live, 
education,  and  basic  health  care,  then 
(treatment  and  support  services  aren't) 
going  to  help." 


At  the  Mayors'  Panel  on  April  12, 
Mayor  Agnos  said,  "There's  no  ques- 
tion tha  t  the  deel  i  ne  of  resou  rces,  o  f  jobs 
and  housing,  all  cut  back  15  years  ago, 
is  vitally  important,  and  now  we're 
paying  for  it." 

The  conference  was  held  only  days 
after  a  violent  weekend  in  San  Fran- 
cisco which  involved  gangs  and  crack, 
and  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  young 


blacks.  The  attendees  of  the  conference 
were  not  daunted  by  the  scope  and 
enormity  of  the  problem. 

"This  is  just  the  beginning,"  said  a 
tearful  woman  at  the  Mayor's  Panel. 
"We  will  make  it.  We  are  going  to  sur- 
vive." 

Regina  Marchi,  Bill  Sparks,  Bill  Kisliuk 
and  Tom  McCarthy  contributed  to  this 
report. 


Heart  of  the  City 
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Solutions  for  TL  Traffic  Safety 
Stalled  in  Bureaucratic  Gridlock 


by  Melanie  Haiken 

Four-year-old  Rica  Azarcon  was 
holding  her  mother  Alma's  hand 
as  they  crossed  Taylor  Street  on 
April  11  when  she  was  struck  by  a 
pickup  truck.  The  two  had  been  cross- 
ing with  a  green  light  on  their  way 
home  from  the  Tenderloin  Community 
Children's  Center,  and  witnesses  said 
the  driver  of  the  truck,  who  was  mak- 
ing a  left  turn  from  Eddy  onto  Taylor, 
didn't  even  put  on  his  brakes.  The  little 
girl  was  unconscious  when  the  ambu- 
lance arrived  to  take  her  to  San  Fran- 
cisco General  Hospital,  where  she  was 
treated  for  head  and  leg  injuries.  Her 
mother,  who  had  also  been  knocked 
down,  was  treated  for  a  bump  on  the 
head. 

Rica  Azarcon  was  one  of  the  average 
of  eight  pedestrians,  many  of  them  chil- 
dren and  senior  citizens,  who  are  hit  by 
cars  on  Tenderloin  streets  each  month. 
A  Tenderloin  Times  investigation  of  traf- 
fic records  last  month  found  that  the 
-  rate  of  pedestrian  accidents  in  the  Ten- 
derloin is  more  than  twice  the  rate  in 
the  city  overall. 

Yet  most  of  the  more  substantial 
traffic  improvements  requested  by 
concerned  community  leaders  have 
been  discouraged,  or  are  still  waiting 
for  city  funding.  City  officials  admit 
that  lack  of  coordination  between  city 
departments  responsible  for  traffic 
safety  has  kept  the  city  from  effectively 
responding  to  community  needs. 

"When  you  have  different  depart- 
ments scattered  hither  and  yon,  there's 
no  accountability,"  said  Eileen 
Maloney,  director  of  public  informa- 
tion for  Mayor  Agnos'  office.  "It's  a 
maze  of  turf  battles,  and  it's  impossible 
to  sort  out  who's  in  charge  of  any  one 
thing." 

Much  of  thecity's  unresponsiveness 
stems  from  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween city  planning's  transportation 
division,  which  sets  city  policy,  and  the 
department  of  public  works,  which 
makes  technical  decisions. 

"It  takes  four  agencies  to  put  up  a 
stop  sign/'said  Wolfgang  Homburger 
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of  the  Institute  of  Transportation  Stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  He  described  San  Francisco's 
approach  to  traffic  planning  as  "very 
confusing." 


Community  leaders  said  they  are 
becoming  frustrated  and  discouraged 
by  what  they  perceive  as  the  city's  lack 
of  concern  for  Tenderloin  traffic  safety. 

"We  make  a  suggestion,  but  then 
they  usually  have  reasons  why  it  can't 
be  done  or  why  it  would  hurt  someone 
else,  like  the  drivers  in  a  hurry  to  get 
through,"  said  Vera  Haile,  executive 
director  of  North  of  Market  Senior  Serv- 
ices. "The  city  will  respond  if  there's 
enough  pressure  from  the  community 
or  if  there's  been  a  really  bad  accident 
recently." 

City  planners  concede  that  unfortu- 
nately, more  often  than  not,  they  are 
reacting  to  community  demands  rather 
than  formulating  policies  of  their  own. 

"There  are  so  many  different  com- 
peting needs  and  demands.  Sometimes 
the  squeaky  wheel  just  gets  the  grease. 
There  just  hasn't  been  enough  money 
to  go  around,"  said  Rebecca  Kohlstrand, 
head  of  the  Transportation  Section  of 
the  City  Planning  Department. 


Any  community  suggestion  that 
seems  likely  to  slow  down 
going  to  be  treated  with  sk 
said  Larry  Florin,  an  assistant 
Agnos.  That's  because  the  ma 


the  traffic  engineering  departr 
keep  traffic  flowing  smoot 
quickly,  he  explained. 

Traffic  engineers  have  rej 
impractical,  unworkable,  or  da 
most  of  the  suggestions  put  for 
Tenderloin  leaders  —  such  as  ] 
ing  traffic  signals  to  accommo 
abled  and  elderly  pedestrians 
hibiting  right  turns  on  red 
certain  intersections.  Other  i 
ments,  such  as  installing  mor 
trian  walk  signals  or  creating 
truck-loading  zones,  have  bee 
in  the  cumbersome  public  wor 
ing  process. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  the  cor 
should  have  accepted  their 
sions,"  Florin  said  about  the 
tions  between  Tenderloin  aetn 
traffic  engineers  about  neigh] 
traffic  issues. 

Community  pressure  coul 
up  the  funding  process  for  sev 
signals  the  city  agreed  to  inst 
than  a  year  ago,  said  Scott  Sh< 
president  of  operations  at  the 
ment  of  Public  Works.  The  Tenderloin 
Times  called  traffic  engineer  Bond  Yee  a 
month  ago  and  learned  that  the  walk 
signals  might  not  arrive  for  six  more 
months.  The  Times  subsequently  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Shoaf.  The  signals 
had  now  been  made  a  priority,  he  said, 
and  would  be  installed  by  city  workers 
working  overtime,  rather  than  being 
put  out  to  bid  by  private  contractors. 
The  signals  are  now  expected  to  be 
installed  in  two  to  three  months. 

The  one  suggestion  put  forward  by 
the  community  that  still  seems  open  to 
discussion  is  hiringadditional  crossing 
guards.  Police  Sgt.  Fred  Pardella,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  crossing  guard  pro- 
gram,  said  he  doesn't  remember  ever 
receiving  a  formal  request  for  another 
crossing  guard  for  the  Tenderloin. 

"If  the  community  does  request  more 
guards,  I  could  see  the  way  to  hiring 


one  more,  but  not  more  than  that," 
Pardella  said  because  priority  funding 
for  crossing  guards  is  for  those  affili- 
ated with  schools. 

Livable  Streets 


Like  many  in  the  Mayor's  office, 
Larry  Florin  believes  that  the  new  traf- 
fic and  parking  commission  "will  have 
real  potential  to  react  to  community 
pressure." 

"Deciding  that  preventingaccidents 
to  children  is  more  important  than 
keeping  traffic  moving  —  I  think  that 
would  be  a  reasonable  thing  for  a 
commission  to  decideas  policy,"  Florin 
said. 

While  traffic  safety  policy  may  make 
great  strides  in  the  next  few  years,  acci- 
dent victims  like  Rica  Azarcon  must 
continue  to  live  with  their  memories 
and  disabilities. 

"Rica  isstill  having  nightmaresabout 
the  accident,"  her  mother,  Alma  Azar- 
con, told  the  Times  three  weeks  later.  "I 
just  keep  remembering  what  it  felt  like 
to  see  her  get  hit.  If  you're  walking  out 
on  the  streets,  you  feel  so  vulnerable." 


Tenderloin  Times  Advertisers 
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The  urgent  need  for  safer  streets  in  the  Tenderloin  drew  participants  young  and  old  to 
the  Tenderloin  Walkathon  for  Traffic  Safety  held  on  April  23. 
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The  Mayor's  office  agrees  with 
community  members  that  the  bureau- 
cratic structure  for  dealing  with  traffic 
is  overly  complicated  and  self-defeat- 
ing, but  officials  say  that  new  policies 
just  now  being  formed  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  the  problem. 

Proposition  D,  backed  by  Mayor 
Agnos  and  voted  into  law  last  Novem- 
ber, created  an  official  traffic  and  park- 
ing commission. 

Many  options  would  be  available  to 
city  planners  if  they  decided  to  make 
substantial  changes  to  Tenderloin 
streets.  The  watershed  book  Livable 
Streets,  by  the  late  U.C.  Berkeley  urban 
planning  professor  Donald  Appleyard, 
describes  a  range  of  alternatives,  such 
as  widening  sidewalks  and  planting 
trees,  that  visually  suggest  to  drivers 
that  they  are  on  a  residential  street.  In 
the  book,  Appleyard  also  advocates 
designating  particular  streets  as  pedes- 
trian thoroughfares  and  diverting  traf- 
fic to  alternative  routes.  His  criteria  for 
such  a  choice  are  areas  with  the  most 
vulnerable  populations,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  "families  with  children  in 
lower-income  parts  of  the  city." 

Retiming  traffic  lights  to  coincide 
with  a  slower  driving  speed  is  a  rela- 
tively simple  method  of  discouraging 
drivers  from  using  a  particularly  dan- 
gerous street,  Homburger  said. 

"One  suggestion  would  be  to  play 
with  the  timing  of  the  lights,  make  it  as 
bad  as  possible,  so  the  motorists  throw 
up  their  hands  and  use  another  street," 
Homburger  said. 

Eddy  Street,  where  23  pedestrians 
were  injured  in  the  past  14  months, 
would  be  an  ideal  street  to  experiment 
with,  Homburger  said. 

Some  traffic  engineers  balked  at  the 
suggestion  of  retiming  lights,  while 
others  saw  fewer  problems  with  the 
idea,  illustrating  the  confusion  within 
the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

"You  can't  rime  lights  for  anything 
slower  than  25,  because  that's  the  legal 
speed  limit,"  argued  traffic  engineer 
Javad  Mirabdal.The  complicated  traf- 
fic-light timing  system  implemented 
by  the  city  two  years  ago  would  make 
retiming  even  one  street  almost  impos- 
sible, Mirabdal  said. 

However,  Scott  Shoaf,  who  is  dep- 
uty director  of  operations  for  the  public 
works  department  and  Mirabdal's 
superior,  disagreed. 

"Lights  don't  have  to  be  timed  to  go 
with  the  speed  limit,"  Shoaf  said.  "The 
general  policy  of  the  department  would 
be  for  the  signals  to  be  set  for  a  reason- 
able speed.  You  can  always  put  up 
signs  saying  'The  signals  are  timed  for 
15mph.  If  you're  in  a  hurry  use  another 
street.'  " 
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Letter  from  Laos 

New  Year  Brings  New 
Hope  to  War-Torn  Land 


by  Alice  Lucas 

Alice  Lucas,  a  teacher  at  Francisco 
Middle  School,  has  taken  a  six-month  sab- 
batical to  travel  and  work  in  Southeast 
Asia,  where  many  of  her  San  Francisco 
students  are  from.  The  following  is  Lucas 
observation  of  New  Year  festivities  cele- 
brated in  Vientiane,  Laos,  in  mid- April. 


by  Sophath  Pak 

San  Francisco's  Cambodian  com- 
munity got  a  double  dose  of  New 
Year's  festivities  last  month, 
holding  two  separate  celebrations  to 
usher  in  the  Year  of  the  Snake. 

The  most  important  holiday  of  the 
year,  the  festivities  are  a  time  of  spiri- 
tual and  social  renewal.  But  they  also 
brought  out  some  underlying  tensions 
within  the  Cambodian  community. 

Traditionally  held  in  mid-April,  the 
exact  date  of  Cambodian  New  Year 
varies  according  to  the  lunar  calendar 
and  the  calculations  of  the  Buddhist 
clergy.  Chaul  Chhnam  (New  Year)  cele- 
brations are  a  time  for  families  and 
friends  to  gather  together  and  for  the 
community  to  raise  funds.  But  thisyear 


Laos  celebrated  Song  Kron  (New 
year)  yesterday  with  outdoor 
festivals  all  around  Vientiane. 
Shops  were  closed  and  the  streets  were 
deserted  as  people  from  the  town  went 
to  parries  along  the  river's  edge. 

Because  April  is  the  height  of  an 
unusually  dry  season,  the  Mekong 
River  is  low,  showing  flat,  wide  sand- 


the  issue  of  where  the  proceeds  from 
the  festivities  should  go  divided  the 
community.  Some  felt  the  funds  should 
go  to  refugees  and  resistance  armies 
still  on  the  Thai-Cambodian  border, 
while  others  felt  that  the  funds  should 
stay  in  San  Francisco  to  build  a  Bud- 
dhist temple  here. 

Because  the  two  groups  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement,  two  separate 
ceremonies  were  held,  causing  some 
confusion  among  the  Cambodian  com- 
munity. "They  had  one  New  Year  on 
April  8  and  then  another  on  April  15," 
said  one  Cambodian  refugeee  who 
moved  to  San  Francisco  recently.  "I 
didn't  know  what  was  going  on." 

FUNCINPEC,  a  group  that  supports 
Prince  Sihanouk,  the  leader  of  Cambo- 
dian factions  warring  with  the  current 
government  in  Phnom  Penh,  sponsored 


bars  in  the  middle,  and  broad  expanses 
of  hard,  dried  mud  on  either  bank. 

For  the  first  time  in  ten  years,  Thai- 
Lao  families  separated  by  the  war  are 
allowed  to  cross  back  over  the  Mekong 
to  the  Lao  side  for  this  special  holiday. 
In  the  People's  Recreation  Park  south 
of  the  city  along  the  river  bank,  I  was 
invited  to  sit  on  a  mat  under  the 
branches  of  a  large  tree  and  share  food 
with  a  reunited  family.  Later,  we  were 
joined  by  a  young  man  who  was  teach- 
ing himself  German  and  English  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  reopening  of  trade  rela- 
tions with  Western  nations. 

The  special  event  at  the  park  on  Song 
Kron  was  the  parading  of  a  baby  white 
elephant,  a  very  special  animal  in  Laos, 
as  well  as  Thailand  and  Cambodia.  The 
only  military  in  evidence  was  near  the 
entrance  to  the  park.  A  young  soldier 
with  a  very  old,  clumsy-looking  rifle 
perused  people's  claim  checks  when 
they  retrieved  their  bicycles  from  the 
bicycle  "parking  lot"  upon  leaving  the 
park. 

The  best  celebration  was  a  little  far- 
ther on  at  the  new,  "old"  ruin,  the  gar- 
den of  the  Buddhas.  This  fantastic  col- 
lection of  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and  ani- 
mist  figures  was  started  by  a  "mad" 
monk  in  the  1960s,  and  has  been  added 
on  to  by  Lao  families  wanting  to  obtain 
Buddhist  merit.  At  the  base  of  each 
cement  figure  is  the  name  of  the  family 
who  donated  money  for  construction, 
some  in  both  Lao  and  English.  On  this 
occasion,  families  were  photographing 
each  other  in  front  of  the  statues.  Fol- 
lowing the  Lao  New  Year  water-splash- 
ing custom,  women  and  children  car- 
rying large  silver  bowls  of  water  and 
flower  petals  sprinkled  the  figures, 
while  boys  with  water  pistols  am- 
bushed each  other  and  girls  with  plas- 
tic bags  of  water  doused  anyone  who 


looked  dry.  For  the  24  Westerners  I 
travelled  with,  Song  Kron  was  the  best 
possible  welcome  to  Laos. 


Boys  with  water  pistols 
ambushed  each  other  while 
girls  with  plastic  bags  full 
of  water  doused  anyone 
who  looked  dry. 


Last  year  only  400  tourists  were  al- 
lowed into  the  country,  partly  because 
there  are  few  hotels,  transportation  is 
difficult,  and  political  tensions  made 
arranging  for  visas  a  near  impossibil- 
ity. But  now,  with  Southeast  Asia's 
"Glasnost,"  the  government  welcomes 
Westerners  and  the  U.S.  dollar. 

One  Lao  man  in  his  40s  told  me  he 
had  been  released  from  a  re-education 
camp  in  the  remote  northeast  area  of 
Laos  just  six  months  ago.  He  had  been 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Royalist  forces  dur- 
ing the  civil  war.  He  had  sent  his  wife 
and  fourchildren  to  the  United  States  in 
1975,  but  chose  to  stay  in  Laos  to  fight. 
His  13  years  in  the  camp,  he  told  me, 
were  "hard  work,  beyond  what  I  can 
say."  He  holds  no  hope  of  coming  to  the 
United  States,  but  spoke  proudly  of  a 
24-year-old  son  who  just  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Vientiane  is  a  quiet,  peaceful  and 
welcoming  city.  The  few  cars  are  old 
Renaults,  Volkswagens,  and  some  Toy- 
otas. Most  people  ride  bicycles;  a  few 
lucky  ones  have  motor  scooters.  Lao- 
tians living  in  other  countries  are  now 
able  to  visit  relatives  here. 

Coming  to  Laos  on  these  special  New 
Year  days  has  been  joyous.  Leaving  is 
filled  with  regret  and  memories  of 
smiling,  playful  Lao  people. 
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Cambodian  Groups  Compete 
for  New  Year  Revelers, 


the  April  8  celebration,  drawing  200 
people  and  raising  $1,121.  The  San 
Francisco  Buddhist  Temple  Committee 
held  the  second  gathering  on  April  15, 
drawing  more  than  twice  as  many 
people  and  raising  $4,076. 

Heng  Khiev, San  Francisco  FUNCIN- 
PEC chair,  said  he  had  tried  very  hard 
to  negotiate  with  the  temple  committee 
to  jointly  sponsor  a  Chaul  Chhnam  cele- 
bration. "But  it  seemed  like  they  didn't 
want  to  cooperate,"  he  said.  "They 
didn't  want  to  split  the  money.  They 
said  we  were  trying  to  compete  (for 
funds)." 

Khum  Sotharith,  chair  of  the 
Buddhist  temple  committee, 
thought  that  FUNCINPEC  could 
have  chosen  another  Buddhist 
holiday  for  their  fundraising 
efforts.  "In  a  year,  there  are  365 
days,"  said  Sotharith.  "There  are 
many  different  kinds  of  Cambodian 
festivals  —  why  didn't  they  choose 
another  one?" 


Temple  leader  Touch  Nak  said  he 
was  sorry  about  the  conflict  this  year 
but  was  optimistic  that  there  could  be 
more  unity  in  the  future.  Next  year  he 
hoped  the  two  groups  would  talk  and 
coordinate  activities,  so  as  not  to  con- 
fuse the  Cambodian  people. 

Both  Chaul  Chhnam  ceremonies  were 
colorful  and  elaborate.  People  were 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes  as  they  sat 
on  mats  in  the  large  halls,  listening  to 
the  chanting  of  the  monks.  A  great 
variety  of  special  Cambodian  food  was 
displayed  as  religious  offerings  on  the 
stage  where  the  monks  sat  and  prayed 
to  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 

"I  want  the  children  to  learn  a  lot 
more  about  theCambodian  New  Year," 
said  Som  Phay,  masterof  ceremoniesat 
the  FUNCINPEC  celebration. 

Added  Ngoy  Seng  Hak:  "War  can 
only  destroy  the  country,  but  not  the 
culture.  At  least  we  can  tell  our  chil- 
dren about  the  important  religious 
ceremonies,  like  Chaul  Chhnam  ." 
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Homeless  Families  at  City 
Center  Win  New  Housing 


continued  from  page  1. 

Five  days  later,  DSS  General  Man- 
ager Julia  Lopez  announced  that  the 
hotel's  residents  could  move  to  Geneva 
Towers,  federally  subsidized  housing 
in  the  Outer  Mission. 

"I  think  the  result  of  the  effort  has 
been  extremely  positive,"  said  Randy 
Shaw  of  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic. 
Shaw  believes  that  the  Agnos  admini- 
stration had  always  been  sympathetic 
toward  the  idea  of  finding  permanent 
housing  for  these  families,  but  that  it 
took  an  organized  campaign  like  the 
one  at  the  City  Center  to  break  through 
the  "inertia  [that]  had  set  in  on  this 
issue." 

Lopez  took  issue  with  the  tactics  that 
the  protesters  used.  She  said  she  first 
heard  of  the  tenants'  grievances  when 
some  20  of  them  crashed  the  DSS  meet- 
ing. "They  marched  in  here  with  the 
media,"  she  said.  "But  I  was  not  given 
the  courtesy  of  a  call  before  it  all  hit  the 
media." 

Dorothy  Enisman,  DSS  homeless 
coordinator,  said  that  the  department 
had  been  searching  for  alternative  resi- 
dences for  the  City  Center  tenants  be- 
fore the  protests  began,  because  hotel 
owner  Jack  Mason  had  threatened  to 
convert  the  building  into  a  tourist  ho- 
tel. Mason  did  not  return  several  calls 
from  the  Tenderloin  Times. 

But  IRP  organizer  Margarita  Gutier- 
rez linked  the  protests  with  the  deci- 
sion to  move  the  tenants  to  Geneva 
Towers,  which  she  called  "a  clear  vic- 
tory for  homeless  families." 

Still,  the  victory  may  simply  be  a 
victory  for  the  City  Center's  residents. 
Enisman  admi  ts  that  the  city  still  has  no 
coherent  policy  on  how  to  house  home- 
less families.  Another  homeless  family 
hotel,  the  Apollo  in  the  Mission,  has 
stopped  accepting  new  tenants.  Preg- 


nant women  must  now  go  into  the 
hotline  hotel  system,  and  the  city  is 
sending  larger  families  to  the  Haight 
Ashbury  Family  Shelter.  Even  the  City 
Center  situation  has  yet  to  be  solved. 

By  the  end  of  April,  18  families  were 
still  waiting  to  move  out  of  the  hotel 
and  into  Geneva  Towers.  Although 
many  seemed  excited  to  finally  have 
permanent  housing,  some  City  Center 
tenants  expressed  reservations  about 
their  new  home.   Geneva  Towers  is 


who  call  this  home  pay  half  of  that  out 
of  their  welfare  checks.  The  city  covers 
the  rest. 

The  protesting  tenants  complained 
about  the  lack  of  kitchen  facilities  and 
said  the  building  wasinfested  with  rats, 
mice,  and  roaches. 

After  two  health  inspections  in  March 
in  which  the  City  Center  received  a 
"poor"  health  rating,  DSS  stopped  re- 
ferring tenants  to  the  hotel.  However, 
on  April  6,  the  health  department  up- 
graded its  rating  to  "fair,"  permitting 
DSS  to  resume  sending  people  to  the 
building. 

The  same  day  that  the  health  depart- 


Residents  of  the  City  Center  Hotel,  up  in  arms  over  the  living  conditions  at  their  hotel, 
set  up  picket  lines  and  crashed  a  DSS  management  meeting  recently. 


located  in  an  area  known  for  violence 
and  drug  dealing.  Moving  out  of  the 
City  Center  to  go  to  Geneva  Towers 
would  mean  going  "from  one  jungle  to 
another,"  said  City  Center  tenant  De- 
luia  Jackson. 

The  City  Center  Hotel  is  a  worn- 
down  building  where  grime  streaks 
some  of  the  walls,  and  the  wooden  stairs 
shake  and  creak  when  people  climb 
them.  The  minimum  rent  for  a  single 
room  is  $600  a  month,  and  the  families 


ment  rating  changed,  the  second  con- 
frontation, this  time  with  hotel  man- 
agement, took  place  in  the  Ci  ty  Center's 
lobby.  The  manager's  wife,  Kathy 
Gawronski,  barred  advocates,  minis- 
ters, and  press  from  entering.  A  sign  on 
thedoorread  "no  visitorsatall"  and  the 
police  were  called. 

Some  of  the  crowd  of  about  40,  in- 
cluding children,  chanted  "We  want  a 
home,"  and  carried  signs  that  said, 


"Where  are  you,  Julia?,"  referring  to 
Julia  Lopez,  general  manager  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Services. 

Glenda  Hope,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter who  has  been  working  in  the  Ten- 
derloin for  16  years,  led  a  prayer.  The 
tenants  recited  a  litany  of  grievances. 

"Somebody  needs  to  spend  one  night 
in  this  hotel,  thaf  s  just  it,  one  night," 
said  tenant  Lorec  Woods.  "You'll  see 
what  we  got  to  deal  with.  You  got  to  go 
to  bed  with  the  rats  and  roaches  every 
night.  You  got  to  shake  your  blankets 
and  covers  every  night." 

Other  tenants  complained  of  mal- 
functioning plumbing,  of  picking  up 
fungus  on  their  skin  from  the  walls  and 
floors  of  their  rooms,  and  of  toilet  seats 
falling  off. 

Tenants  couldn't  dispute  the  claim 
that  some  of  the  hotel's  health  viola- 
tions resulted  from  vandalism.  "In 
certain  cases,  maybe,"  said  tenant  Gilda 
Carloss,  but,  she  maintained,  tenants 
don't  install  faulty  wiring  or  plumbing, 
or  leave  nails  sticking  out  of  the  floor. 

Bob  Prentice,  the  Mayor's  homeless 
coordinator,  called  such  squabbling 
between  tenants  and  landlords  "fruit- 
less." The  more  important  issue,  he 
said,  is  that  families  should  not  be  liv- 
ing in  single  room  occupancy  hotels. 
Prentice  blames  the  situation  on  former 
President  Ronald  Reagan's  75  percent 
cutback  on  the  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Enisman  said  that  the  remainder  of 
the  City  Center  tenants  can  expect  to 
move  to  Geneva  Towers  by  May  8,  and 
asserted  that  the  chance  of  finding  safer, 
alternative  places  for  the  families* to 
live  would  be  "almost  impossible." 

The  Income  Rights  Project's  Marga- 
rita Gutierrez  worries  about  the  safety 
of  people  who  take  the  new  apartments 
at  Geneva  Towers,  but,  she  admits,  "It 
does  have  bathrooms.  It  does  have 
kitchens."  That's  more  than  a  number 
of  other  San  Francisco  families  can 
enjoy. 


Legislators  Propose  Bill  to 
Preserve  Section  8  Housing 


by  Regina  March i 

On  Friday,  April  21,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentatives Nancy  Pelosi,  D-San 
Francisco,  and  Don  Edwards, 
D-San  Jose,  co-chaired  a  public  hearing 
on  preserving  Section  8  housing  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  Bay  Area.  Under  dis- 
cussion was  the  Low-Income  Housing 
Preservation  Act  of  1989,  introduced  to 
Congress  by  Pelosi  and  Edwards,  which 
proposes  to  allocate  $435  million  in 
housing  preservation  grants  so  that 
non-profit  corporations  and  state  and 
local  housing  agencies  can  purchase 


existing  low-income  housing  units 
threatened  by  the  loss  of  government 
subsidies.  Section  8  subsidies  keep  the 
rents  low  so  poor  people  can  afford  the 
units. 

In  the  Bay  Area,  18  percent  of  the 
threatened  units  are  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Under  the  current  federal  budget, 
Ed  wards  explained  at  the  hearing,  only 
one  cent  of  every  federal  tax  dollar  is 
spent  on  housing  assistance,  while  52 
cents  of  every  dollar  goes  to  military 
spending.  In  order  to  preserve  low- 
income  housing  across  the  nation, 
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spending  on  housing  assistance  must 
be  increased  by  an  additional  two  cents 
per  tax  dollar,  raising  the  annual  low- 
income  housing  budget  from  $15  bil- 
lion, the  current  rate,  to  $37  billion. 

Mayors  Art  Agnos  of  San  Francisco 
and  Lionel  Wilson  of  Oakland  testified 
at  the  hearing  that  the  Bay  Area  could 
lose  as  many  as  30,158  low-income 
housing  units  within  the  next  15  years 
as  a  result  of  Section  8  subsidy  expira- 
tions and  building  owners  paying  off 
their  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  mortgage  loans. 

Replacing  the  lost  units  could  cost 
San  Francisco  more  than  $1 00  million,  a 
sum  which  Agnos  said  the  City  does 
not  have.  San  Francisco  has  experienced 
an  eight-year  decline  in  new  construc- 
tion of  federally  subsidized  housing 
and  presently  no  new  subsidized  hous- 
ing is  under  construction.  Waiting  lists 
for  existing  housing  are  years  long.  Both 
mayors  support  the  Pelosi/Edwards 
legislation,  which  would  allow  city 
localities,  rather  than  state  and  federal 
governments,  to  buy  and  maintain  low- 
income  housing. 

"If  a  natural  disaster  threatened  to 
leave  this  many  people  homeless,"  said 
Agnos,  "our  nation  would  mobilize  to 
help  each  other." 


Low-income  seniors,  disabled 
people,  and  single  mothers  from  the 
Bay  Area  offered  moving  testimony 
concerning  the  housing  crises  they  face. 

For  Bertha  Canty,  a  single  mother  of 
four  at  Glenridge  Apartments,  Section 
8  subsidies  expire  as  of  May  1,  and  she 
does  not  know  where  to  turn. 

Modessa  Henderson,  from 
Alameda's  Buena  Vista  Apartments, 
one  of  the  first  buildings  in  the  Bay 
Area  to  have  a  Section  8  contract  expire, 
has  experienced  a  "market  rate"  rent 
increase  of  101  percent. 

"People  have  been  forced  onto  the 
streets  because  of  this,"  Henderson  said. 
"Familieshave broken  up.  Some  people 
arc  literally  having  heart  attacks  and 
strokes  because  they  don't  know  what 
to  do.  And  we  haven't  seen  anything 
yet.  We  think  we  have  a  homeless  crisis 
now,  but  if  subsidies  are  allowed  to  run 
out,  there'll  be  nearly  five  million  people 
on  the  streets." 

The  housing  preservation  bill  is 
expected  to  go  to  full  committee  in 
Congress  in  late  June.  Pelosi  said  the 
biggest  obstacle  in  getting  the  bill  passed 
lies  in  educating  leaders  like  HUD  Di-- 
rector  Jack  Kemp,  who  she  said  "em- 
pirically feels  the  housing  situation  is" 
under  control." 
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Trouble  at  the  Lyric: 
Tenants  Launch  Strike 


Musical  Moments 

The  Tenderloin  Music  Workshop  invites  instrumentalists  and  singers  of 
all  abilities  to  get  together  each  Wednesday  at  the  509  Cultural  Center,  509 
Ellis  St.,  from  3-5  p.m.  Sponsored  by  the  Tenderloin  Reflection  Center,  the 
free  jam  sessions  celebrate  the  Tenderloin's  diverse  musical  talents. 


by  Regina  Marchi 

Wearing  a  neck  brace,  Aaron 
Morrison,  one  of  several  rent- 
striking  residents  at  the  Lyric 
Hotel,  wound  tape  around  the  leaking 
pipe  of  his  bathroom  sink.  Broken  since 
October,  the  sink  routinely  floods  his 
bathroom.  On  March  22,  Morrison  said, 
he  slipped  on  the  wet  linoleum,  injur- 
ing his  neck  and  back. 

"The  management  should  have  fixed 
that  sink  months  ago.  I'm  in  a  lot  of 
pain,  and  I've  been  back  and  forth  to 
doctorsall  month,"  Morrison  said,  hold- 
ing up  a  sheaf  of  hospital  documents. 

Morrison  and  other  irate  residents 
of  the  Lyric,  130  Jones  Street,  have  re- 
fused to  pay  their  rent  until  owner 
Charles  Patel  upgrades  the  building's 
safety.  Citing  dysfunctional  plumbing 
and  electrical  wiring,  broken  windows, 
rodents,  and  unstable  floors,  tenants 
claimed  the  building  is  dangerous. 

"Feel  this,"  said  resident  Valerie 
Brown,  rubbing  her  foot  into  a  sunken 
floorboard  in  her  room.  "The  building 
inspector  said  this  had  to  be  fixed  back 
in  February,  and  the  manager  hasn't 
done  anything  about  it." 

Some  Lyric  tenants  believe  the  man- 
ager has  purposely  ignored  complaints 
and  allowed  the  building  to  become 
unlivable  to  encourage  them  to  move 
out. 

"The  Patels  would  like  to  get  rid  of 
us  so  they  can  tum  the  place  into  a 
hotline  hotel,"  said  resident  John  Ol- 
iver. "Then  they'd  get  no  complaints 
from  transient  tenants,  and  receive 
guaranteed  (room  rentals)  from  the  city . 

Charging  that  he  "never  (receives) 
fair  representation  by  the  press,"  Pate! 
refused  to  speak  to  the  Times,  and  in- 
stead referred  the  issue  to  Randy  Shaw 
of  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic. 

Shaw  said,  "I  would  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  Charlie  wants  to  make  the 
Lyric  into  a  hotline  hotel,  because  he's 
an  experienced  manager  and  knows 
that  the  hotline  program  is  not  expand- 
ing." Shaw  felt  tenants  may  be  jumping 
to  conclusions  because  of  poor  com- 
munication with  Patel,  who  assumed 
control  of  thebuilding  in  February  1989 
from  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 
which  had  operated  it  as  a  "sober  ho- 
tel" for  recovering  alcoholics  since 
October  1984. 

Sparks  fly  whenever  Oliver  rums  on 
the  light  in  his  closet,  and  the  electricity 
goesout  without  warning  several  times 
a  day.  "But  when  I  complain,  Patel  calls 
the  narcotics  squad  on  me,"  Oliver  said. 
"He  knows  I  don't  use  drugs." 

Several  Lyric  residents  say  they  have 
been  subjected  to  arbitrary  police  raids, 
during  which  rooms  are  searched  with- 
out warrants,  when  they  complain  to 
management  about  conditions  at  the 
hotel.  Lieutenant  Bruce  Marovich  of 
the  SFPD's  Special  Operations  Bureau 
Task  Force  verified  that  such  searches 
do  occur:  "We  get  hundreds  of  drug 
suspicion  complaints  every  day.  There's 
no  way  we  can  get  a  warrant  for  each 
complaint . . .  there's  not  enough  infor- 
mation to  go  on .  Basically,  we  can  search 
whenever  we  want." 

Pat  Mathlouthi,  a  4-year  resident  of 
the  Lyric,  said  the  management  called 
the  police  when  she  asked  for  repairs 
a  f  ter  a  f  i  re  i n  her  room.  "Fou r  cops  ca me 
into  my  room  twice  in  the  past  month," 
she  said .  "None  of  them  had  warrants." 

Additionally,  tenantsexpressed  frus- 
tration with  Adolph  Braun,  the  Lyric's 
front  desk  clerk.  Tenants  claimed  he 
engages  in  abusive  behavior  —  push- 


ing residents,  interrogating  them,  fail- 
ing to  deliver  phone  messages  or  mail, 
and  using  threats  and  profane  language. 

"Adolph  has  threatened  physical 
harm  to  just  about  everyone  in  the  ho- 
tel," said  Oliver.  "He  often  harasses 
people  while  they're  on  the  phone.  One 
time,  he  threw  a  firecracker  in  the  phone- 
booth  while  I  was  in  there  talking!  He's 
completely  unreasonable." 

Brown,  who  is  seven-months  preg- 
nant, said  she  has  also  been  harassed  by 
Braun:  "When  I  ask  him  for  my  mail,  he 
turns  his  back  on  me.  Whenever  I  speak 
to  him,  he  ignores  me.  He  has  not  given 
me  important  messages  from  my 
mother,  or  the  doctor.  He  tells  visitors 
and  callers  that  people  are  not  home, 
when  he  knows  they  are." 

"There's  no  way  I  want  to  bring  my 
baby  here,"  Brown  added.  "I'm  hoping 
to  get  out  of  here  soon." 

Shaw  said  that  the  Lyric's  dilapida- 
tion cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to  Patel. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  problems  with  the 
building,  but  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  ran 
that  place  into  the  ground,  not  Charlie 
Patel,"  said  Shaw. 

John  Wilson-Bugbe,  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  said  there  was  little  incentive 
for  conducting  renovations. 

"The  lease  agreement  was  not  ad- 
vantageous to  us,"  he  said.  "We  put 
$150,000  in  repairs  into  the  building, 
but  took  a  big  loss  since  we  couldn't  get 
it  back  through  increased  rents.  We 
were  losing  $12,000  per  month." 

Ivan  Sarkany  of  the  Bureau  of  Build- 


ing Inspection  said  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
"left  behind  a  building  in  extensive 
disrepair." 

"For  years  that  building  has  had 
leaky  faucets  and  peeling  paint.  These 
tena  n  ts  were  su  ff eri  ng  prior  to  the  Pa  tels 
taking  over,"  Sarkany  added.  "Charlie 
inherited  a  variety  of  problems." 

On  February  6,  Sarkany  inspected 
the  Lyric  and  issued  a  three-page  re- 
pair notice  to  Patel.  There  was  no 
compliance  after  30  days,  allegedly 
because  tenants  were  not  home  when 
workers  attempted  to  work  in  their 
rooms. 

On  April  20,  Sarkany  met  with  both 


Patel  and  the  tenants,  and  created  a 
schedule  outlining  necessary  repairs 
and  specific  dates  when  the  work  would 
begin. 

"It's  important  that  everybody  on 
all  sides  understands  what  is  going 
on,"  said  Sarkany.  "Sometimes,  if  the 
tenants  aren't  consulted,  they  become 
distrustful  and  won't  let  maintenance 
workers  in." 

Sarkany  estimates  outstanding  re- 
pairs will  be  completed  May  10.  Strik- 
ing tenants  vow  to  continue  withhold- 
ing rent  payments  until  the  repairs  are 
finished. 
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New  Mural  Celebrates  Mythical 
Roots  of  Southeast  Asian  Cultures 


by  Judy  Flesch 

The  footprints  of  elephants,  the 
sacred  animal  of  the  Laotian 
people,  weave  spirals  through  a 
new  mural  on  the  Olive  Street  wall  of 
the  Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement  (CSEARR).  Muralist 
Johanna  Pocthig  tried  to  fill  the  work 
with  images  that  evoke  the  rich  culture 
of  the  Tenderloin's  newest  residents  — 
Laotians,  Cambodians,  and  Vietnam- 
ese. 

"Even  the  border  of  triangular  shapes 
is  typical  of  the  handiwork  found  in 
Southeast  Asia,"  said  Poethig,  whose 
project  also  incorporated  self-portraits 
of  children  from  the  refugee  commu- 
nity and  thecenter's  day  care  program. 

Vu  Due  Vuong,  executive  director 
of  CSEARR,  values  the  involvement  of 
the  children  for  helping  educate  them 
about  the  culture  they  came  from,  while 
offering  them  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  a  work  of  art  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

"In  20  years  they  will  all  be  Ameri- 
cans," Vuong  said.  "They  need  to  know 
their  roots." 

Poethig,  whose  Bay  Area  work  in- 
cludes the  Boeddeker  Recreation  Cen- 
ter mural  and  the  Harvey  Milk  Memo- 
rial Mural  in  Duboce  Park,  designed 


the  CSEARR  mural  after  discussions 
with  members  of  the  community  and 
CSEARR  staff.  The  mural  had  to  ac- 
commoda  te  several  windows  and  doors 
set  in  the  wall. 


The  mural  is  a  colorful  medley  of 
symbols  representing  various  national 
themes  as  well  as  Buddhism,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  three  countries. 

At  the  top  center  of  the  mural  stand 


Johanna  Poethig's  mural  on  the  wall  of  CSEARR's  O'Farrell  Street  building  represents 
symbols  and  imagery  from  the  Cambodian,  Laotian  and  Vietnamese  cultures. 


"I  try  to  work  with  the  architecture 
rather  than  work  around  it,"  Poethig 
said.  "I  try  to  use  the  elements  of  the 
building  to  my  advantage." 


three  women  dressed  in  the  traditional 
costumes  of  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and 
Laos.  Three  musicians  are  seated  with 
traditional  instruments:  a  Laotian  with 


a  khene,  a  Vietnamese  with  a  brassdrum 
and  a  Cambodian  with  a  korg. 

The  Vietnamese  woman  carries  100 
eggs  in  her  hat,  which  alludes  to  the 
legendary  origin  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  Behind  her  is  the  one-column 
pagoda  of  Hanoi,  symbol  for  a  unified 
and  independent  Vietnam. 

The  lower  right  corner  of  the  mural 
depicts  a  portion  of  a  large  carving  at 
Angkor  Wat  which  depicts  a  Cambo- 
dian folktale  about  the  serpent-god 
Vasuki. 

"Cambodian  temples  often  have 
serpents  in  front  of  them,  guarding  the 
temples  with  marble  majesty,"  said 
Poethig. 

Including  the  Laotian  elephants 
proved  more  tricky.  "Elephants  are 
difficult  to  fit  into  a  mural,"  said  Po- 
cthig. So,  she  explained,  "their  foot- 
prints are  their  symbols." 

The  Mayor's  Office  of  Community 
Development  provided  $13,000  to  fi- 
nance the  CSEARR  mural,  which  will 
be  officially  unveiled  this  month. 

Poethig  is  currently  trying  to  raise 
funds  to  do  another  mural,  this  time 
inside  the  center,  to  portray  the  refu- 
gees' journey  to  the  United  States  and 
their  hopes  for  the  future  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  mural  is  located  on  Olive  Street 
between  Larkin  and  Polk.  For  more 
information  about  the  mural  call 
CSEARR  at  885-2743. 


Monks  and  Medicine:  East  and 
West  Combine  in  Asian  Therapy 


continued  from  page  1. 

incense  —  clustered  around  a  statue  of 
the  Buddha. 

Refugee  families  also  have  Buddhist 
altars  in  their  homes,  which  are  used 
daily  by  older  family  members.  Kham 
Vongratsamy,  a  55-year-old  Lao  widow, 
uses  her  altar  to  help  alleviate  her  re- 
curring nightmares  and  leg  pain. 

"I  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
after  terrible  dreams  about  my  dead 
husband,"  she  said.  "Ifs  very  worry- 
ing because  he  is  not  reborn  yet.  It  has 
also  given  me  a  bad  leg  —  sometimes  I 
cannot  walk  properly." 

Kham  planned  to  bring  her  friends, 
family,  and  monks  into  her  apartment 
for  a  Buddhist  ceremony  "for  him  to  be 
reborn  and  me  to  be  forgiven,"  she  said. 
"I  know  it  will  help  my  husband  and 
the  worrying  dreams  will  go  away." 

In  Southeast  Asia,  a  Buddhist  temple 
served  as  a  community  center  in  the 
village  and  the  monk  doubled  as  a 
counselor  or  social  worker,  coming  to 
people's  homes  to  mediate  in  family 
disputes.  When  Vietnamese  refugee 
Muoi  Huynh,  36,  has  "family  troubles" 
she  goes  to  a  temple  on  Ellis  Street  and 
reads  Buddhist  texts. 

"I  use  incense,  get  sad,  and  talk  from 
the  heart  to  the  Buddha  and  then  pray 
and  make  it  better,"  she  said. 

Recently  Huynh  visited  with  a  monk 
who  is  a  fortune  teller  and  told  him  the 
date  of  her  birth  and  explained  her 
problems.  He  consulted  a  large  book 
and  told  Huynh  that  she  was  fated  to  be 
troubled,  but  that  in  a  few  months, 
things  would  improve.  A  few  days 
later,  she  reported,  "I  got  much  better 
in  the  heart."  Huynh  visited  a  Western 
counselor  once  but  said  he  just  tried  to 
teach  her  how  to  enjoy  herself  and  she 
was  uncomfortable  discussing  family 
problems  with  him.  At  the  temple,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  can  discuss  her 
problems  with  friends. 

In  Asia,  there  is  little  distinction 
between  mental  and  physical  illness. 
Partly  because  of  a  taboo  against  men- 
tal illness,  emotional  problems  are 
expressed  as  physical  complaints,  such 
as  bodily  aches,  and  in  more  severe 


cases,  numbness,  fast-beating  heart  or 
"burning  head." 

According  to  Eastern  medicine,  a 
lack  of  harmony  withi  n  the  body  causes 
many  illnesses.  Sickness  is  often  attrib- 
uted to  too  much,  too  little,  or  "bad" 
wind,  a  symbolic  term  for  a  flowing 
element  in  the  body  that  is  often  associ- 
ated with  blood. 

In  Southeast  Asian  society,  a  variety 
of  healing  techniques,  rooted  in  folk 
beliefs,  are  the  traditional  means  for 
curing  such  illnesses.  Typically,  ther- 
apy begins  at  home.  For  instance,  to 
heal  headaches,  fevers,  stomach  aches, 
or  colds  symptomatic  of  bad  wind, 
home  practitioners  will  commonly  try 
coin  rubbing.  Using  a  lubricated  coin, 
a  family  member  will  vigorously  rub 
the  skin  in  areas  where  the  veins  return 
blood  to  the  heart,  causing  deep  red  or 
purple  markings.  One  might  also  use 
such  treatments  as  cupping  or  skin 
pinching  to  force  out  the  bad  wind.  In 
cupping,  one  places  a  candle  on  the 
affected  area,  creating  a  vacuum.  The 
suction  is  supposed  to  draw  pain  away 
by  directing  blood  to  the  area. 

Other  therapies  consist  of  juggling 
"hot"  and  "cold"  (symbolic  powers 
rather  than  actual  temperatures)  types 
of  food  and  drugs  to  retain  the  vital 
balance  of  the  opposing  yin  and  yang 
forces  described  in  Chinese  philoso- 
phy. 

When  home  remedies  fail  or  if  sud- 
den or  acute  illness  occurs,  suggesting 
supernatural  causes,  one  might  consult 
a  healer. 

Healers  range  in  capacity  from  those 
who  dispense  herbs,  to  those  who  treat 
through  meditation  or  incantation  or 
by  making  protective  amulets  and  tat- 
toos inscribed  with  magic  formulas. 
Special  healers  can  talk  to  spirits  on 
behalf  of  the  patient. 

The  most  common  healers  are  herb- 
alists, who  offer  hands-on  treatment 
and  administer  locally  foraged  herbs 
or  herbal  medicines  bought  at  Chinese 
stores  and  mixed  with  wines  and 
grasses.  Others  specialize  in  moxibus- 
tion.  Som  Phay,  a  Cambodian  healer, 
said  moxibustion  effectively  treats  the 


"shrunken  nerve"  and  resulting  emo- 
tional problems  that  still  plague  many 
Cambodians  who  suffered  starvation 
and  physical  abuse  under  the  Khmer 
Rouge. 

Four  years  of  deprivation  under  the 
Khmer  Rouge  made  "every  nerve  in 
your  body  shrink,"  he  said .  "After  you 
come  over  here,  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time,  you  get  a  lot  of  food  and  every- 
thing else  to  feed  your  body.  That  puts 
a  lot  of  pressure  on  your  shrunken 
nerve.  It  can't  withstand  the  pressure." 

During  treatment,  Som  Phay  dis- 
covers the  nerve  in  question  and  burns 
the  skin  therewith  incense,  while  chant- 
ing sacred  Buddhist  Pali  words. 

The  most  stubborn  ailments  are 
usually  believed  to  be  caused  by  super- 
natural forces,  such  as  angry  ancestor 
spirits  or  black  magic.      In  these 

"I  use  incense,  get  sad,  and 
talk  from  the  heart  to  the 
Buddha  to  make  it  better." 

cases,  special  healers  may  be  called  in 
who  can  communicate  with  the  spirit 
world. 

When  An  Saing,  a  40-year-old  refu- 
gee from  Cambodia,  began  to  suffer 
headaches,  insomnia  and  suicidal  ten- 
dencies, he  attributed  his  problems  to  a 
black  magic  curse.  Before  the  Khmer 
Rouge  regime  took  over  Cambodia  in 
1975,  Saing  led  a  normal  life.  However, 
during  the  four  years  of  terror,  he  had 
two  nervous  breakdowns.  In  the  United 
States,  An's  troubles  did  not  cease.  He 
was  continually  plagued  with  "terrible 
headaches"  and  could  not  work.  His 
first  marriage  fell  apart  and  he  tried 
committing  suicide  twice.  Now  remar- 
ried, he  still  cannot  sleep  and  has  "tear- 
ings"  from  his  eye. 

Saing  believes  that  his  first  wife  hired 
a  "bad"  healer  to  curse  him  with  black 
magic.  "When  the  black  magic  has 
been  in  your  body  for  many  years,  it 
will  affect  your  mental  [state],  your 
health,"  he  said.  To  deal  with  his  de- 
pression and  anxiety  Saing  began  tak- 
ing psychiatric  medicines  prescribed 
by  a  Western  doctor  as  well  as  seeing 
several  traditional  healers. 

Saing's  first  healer  gave  him  protec- 
tive colored  paper  with  Buddhist  Pali 
inscriptions  to  hang  around  his  apart- 


ment. This  healer  specialized  in  herbal 
medicines  and  fed  Saing  a  bitter  root 
which  attracted  the  evil  spirit  and  then 
"untied"  it  when  Saing  vomited.  The 
treatment  was  effective,  Saing  said,  but 
only  for  a  while,  so  he  turned  to  a  more 
powerful  healer.  This  one  could  com- 
municate with  the  spirit  world.  Sitting 
in  frontof  an  altar,  the  healer  sang  to  his 
"master  spirit,"  who  then  possessed 
the  healers  body,  and  made  his  voice 
change. 

"Ifs  hard  to  explain  what  hap- 
pened," recalled  Saing.  "I  don't  know 
if  I  still  have  the  curse  because  I  cannot 
seeit.  But  I  am  feeling betterand  better. 
I'm  not  sure  if  thafs  because  of  the 
Western  medicine  or  the  healer." 

Doctors  in  San  Francisco  view  these 
sorts  of  healing  techniques  as  valuable 
partners  to  Western  treatments.  "The 
role  of  traditional  practices  is  more 
important  in  mental  health  than  in  any 
other  illness,"  said  Dr.  Paul  Delay  of 
San  Francisco  General  Hospital. 

Delay,  who  sometimes  works  with 
traditional  practitioners,  said  that  heal- 
ers are  particularly  effective  in  cases  of 
depression.  Delay  said  he  sees  no 
danger  in  folk  techniques  and  is  not 
shocked  by  patients  with  scars  on  their 
bellies  from  moxibustion  or  marks  from 
coining. 

His  only  concern,  he  said,  is  that  his 
patients  might  "see  the  traditional 
therapist  and  not  see  us."  While  a 
healer  may  be  "far  more  adept  in  deal- 
ing with  some  problems,"  Delay  said, 
"we  would  still  want  to  see  them  to 
make  sure  they  don't  have  a  brain  tumor 
or  something." 

"So  we  encourage  them  to  take  our 
penicillin  tablet  and  continue  the  coin 
rubbing.  Compliance  is  very  good,"  he 
added. 

Psychologist  Don  Cohon  also  sup- 
ports those  who  use  traditional  thera- 
pies. "It's  a  matter  of  respect  for  tradi- 
tion," he  said.  "I  don't  know  if  it  works 
empirically  —  some  of  them  do  seem  to 
get  better.  But  if  they  believe  they're 
going  to  be  assisted  by  a  certain  treat- 
ment, that's  important.  Attitude  is 
important  (in  health).  To  depreciate 
that,  ridicule  it,  is  to  overlook  another 
mode  of  healing." 

Tenderloin  Times  reporter  Chanthanom 
Ounkeo  contributed  to  this  report. 
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Culture  Shock,  War  Trauma  Breeds 
Stress  Among  Vietnamese  Refugees 


by  Quyen  Quoc  Tiet  and  Dana  Sachs 

When  Liem  Nguyen  was  a  youth 
in  war-torn  central  Vietnam, 
he  remembers  frequently  find- 
ing piles  of  dead  soldiers  scattered 
around  the  fields  near  his  house.  But  it 
wasn't  until  he  was  resettled  in  the 
United  States  in  1975  —  after  serving 
several  years  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  —  that  he  began  to  have  bad 
dreams. 

"Seeing  dead  bodies  didn't  create 
any  problem  when  I  was  young,"  he 
said.  But  during  his  first  five  years  in 
the  United  States,  Nguyen  said,  "I 
would  wake  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
from  nightmares." 

With  no  other  way  to  relieve  his 
memories,  Nguyen  plunged  into  his 
school  work  and  new  friendships  at  the 
college  he  attended  in  Oklahoma.  His 
friends  were  happy-go-lucky  students 
whose  main  concern  appeared  to  cen- 
ter on  the  outcome  of  football  games. 

"I  just  tried  to  be  a  normal  redneck," 
Nguyen  said.  "That  kept  me  busy." 

While  Vietnamese  refugees  do  not 
exhibit  mental  health  problems  as  se- 
vere as  refugees  from  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  68  percent  of  San  Francisco's 
Vietnamese  population  show  signs  of 
needing  some  counseling  or  preven- 
ti  ve  trea  tmen  t,  accord  ing  to  a  1 987  study 
by  Asian  Community  Mental  Health 
Services.  Experts  agree  that  the  need  is 
low-level  and  not  debilitating  and 
doesn't  warrant  in-depth  psychologi- 
cal counseling.  Instead,  they  advocate 
supportive  measures  that  will  assist 
the  refugees  to  regain  control  of  their 
lives  in  new  and  unfamiliar  surround- 
ings. 

Many  Vietnamese  refugees  feel  an 
intense  culture  shock  when  they  reach 
the  United  States.  Many  do  not  have 
the  social  or  language  skills  required  to 
obtain  a  job  in  the  U.S.  and  must  rely  on 
welfare.  Individuals  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  economic  self-sufficiency  in 
theirnativeland  may  become  depressed 
by  such  dependence. 

A  Vietnamese  man  who  arrived  in 
this  country  in  1985  said  refugees  are 
"scared"  here  because  they  don't  un- 
derstand the  legal  system,  or  feel  that  it 
works  against  them.  He  cited  the  ex- 
ample of  government  medical  benefits 
being  withdrawn  when  refugees  land  a 
job.  Many  jobs  open  to  refugees  do  not 
provide  health  insurance  for  a  worker's 
dependents.  Therefore,  some  refugees 
may  be  faced  with  the  choice  of  accept- 
ing a  job  and  losing  the  health  coverage 
of  the  family,  or  not  accepting  the  job 
and  preserving  the  health  benefits. 

"That  is  unfair  to  the  people  who 
want  independence,"  he  said. 

Refugees  and  immigrants  must  also 
come  to  terms  with  a  new  cultural  value 
system. 

Dinh  Nguyen,  a  pyschiatric  social 
worker  at  Southeast  Asian  Mental 
Health  Services  on  Balboa  Street,  de- 
scribed a  case  in  which  a  Vietnamese 
husband  caught  his  wife  in  bed  with 
another  man.  He  struck  his  wife  and 
then  called  the  police,  expecting  the 


officers  to  back  him  up  by  giving  the 
wife  a  reprimand.  Instead,  he  found 
himself  arrested  and  in  jail,  charged 
with  abusing  his  wife. 

Culture  shock  manifests  itself  not 
only  in  the  way  the  Vietnamese  relate  to 
their  new  homeland's  mores,  but  also 
in  the  way  Vietnamese  interact  among 
themselves.  LiemNguyen  believes  that, 
although  the  war  itself  is  the  root  cause 
of  Vietnamese  refugees'  difficulty  in 
adjusting  to  American  life,  the  main 
symptom  of  that  trauma  arises  in  fam- 
ily dynamics. 

U.S.  society  moreeasily  accepts  Viet- 
namese women  than  men,  said  Nguyen, 
"which  tends  to  create  an  imbalance  in 
the  'power  struggle'  in  marriage." 

When  women  get  jobs  outside  the 
home  it  causes  family  tensions,  espe- 
cially if  the  man  has  been  unable  to  find 
work  yet,  Nguyen  added. 

Now  an  attorney,  Liem  Nguyen  sees 
as  many  as  seven  Vietnamese  women  a 
day  who  come  to  his  office  seeking  to 
file  for  a  divorce.  He  suggests  that 
couples  take  things  slowly  and  learn  to 
compromise.  Men  must  recognize  that 
they  may  not  have  the  power  and  au- 
thority in  the  marriage  that  they  en- 
joyed in  Vietnam.  On  theother  hand,  he 
encourages  the  women  to  be  patient 
and  wait  for  the  men  to  change  and  ad- 
just. 

Living  in  America,  said  Tho  Do,  an 
organizer  for  the  Vietnamese  Youth 
Development  Center,  "changes  the 
structure  of  the  family  —  in  the  way 
parents  bring  up  their  children  and  in 
the  way  the  children  are  treating  their 
parents." 

A  mother  raised  in  Vietnam,  for 
example,  feels  strongly  that  children 
must  obey  their  parents.  Her  children, 
however,  growing  up  in  America,  might 
talk  back  or  even  run  away  from  home. 
According  to  Do,  parents  may  become 
very  frustrated  by  this  behavior  and 
may  resort  to  beating  their  children. 

While  the  city  provides  services  to 
help  refugees  and  immigrants  adjust  to 
their  new  home,  many  wait  too  long 
before  they  seek  assistance,  some  hesi- 
tating until  their  condition  becomes 
extremely  serious.  Others  are  unaware 
of  the  services  available  to  them. 

The  Vietnamese  are  accustomed  to 
approaching  emotional  problems  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  the  con- 
ventional Western  clinical  method.  The 
traditional  way  of  dealing  with  prob- 
lems back  home  would  be  to  consult  a 
family  member,  others  in  the  commu- 
nity, or  a  healer.  They  mightalso  talk  to 
a  monk  or  Catholic  priest.  They  could 
also  "live  with  it,"  following  one  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  Buddhism  that  life  is  suf- 
fering. 

"The  Western  system  encourages 
people  to  talk  about  things,"  said  Don 
Cohon,  a  psychologist  who  has  worked 
with  refugees  in  San  Francisco  for  more 
than  a  decade.  "That's  not  necessarily 
valuable  to  the  refugees. 

"A  lot  of  Western  anti-depressive 
medications  don't  touch  some  of  the 
depression  I'veseen  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese," Cohon  continued.  "If  s  not  just  a 
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depression  that  comes  from  inside,  a 
chemical  imbalance  that  can  be  treated 
by  medication.  A  lot  of  their  depres- 
sion is  quite  real.  They've  suffered 
catastrophic  losses,  real  pain,  which 
doesn't  go  away  with  drugs." 

Not  only  have  the  refugees  lost 
family  members,  Cohon  added,  but 
they  face  the  huge  problem  of  starting 
a  new  life  in  the  United  States  and 
having  to  learn  English  as  adults. 

"They  haven't  adapted  well  to  the 
mental  health  system  here,"  Cohon  said. 
"We  have  a  bureacratic  maze  that  they 
must  learn  to  negotiate.  There's  noth- 
ing like  it  back  home." 


Do  tells  the  story  of  a  woman  who 
came  into  her  office  emotionally  dis- 
traught over  a  telephone  bill  of  $50  for 
calls  she  hadn't  made.  Do  helped  the 
woman  call  the  telephone  company  to 
correct  the  error.  When  the  bill  was 
correctly  adjusted,  Do  said,  "she  walked 
out  of  here  and  she  felt  better.  The 
experience  gave  her  the  feeling  her 
problems  were  solvable." 

Do  explained  that  the  desire  for  such 
practical  help  can  give  immigrants  and 
refugees  the  initial  incentive  to  seek 
assistance,  and  once  they  do,  they  may 
be  willing  to  participate  in  forms  of 
counseling  as  well.  By  teaching  refu- 
gees practical  skills  to  deal  with  the 
new  society,  Do  said,  they  feel  less 
overwhelmed  and  powerless. 

Nguyen  Nguyen  believes  that  sup- 
port groups  can  help  refugees  cope 


Muoi  Hyunh  brings  her  prayers  to  the  Buddha  when  she  has  troubles  at  home. 


Post  Traumatic  Stress  Disorder 
(PTSD),  a  condition  marked  by  intru- 
sive flashbacks,  nightmares  or  severe 
depression  as  a  result  of  experiences 
suffered  during  war,  is  not  seen  as  such 
a  pervasive  problem  for  Vietnamese 
refugees  as  it  is  in  the  Cambodian  and 
Laotian  communities.  Only  5  percent 
of  the  Vietnamese  population  in  Cali- 
fornia exhfbit  symptoms  of  PTSD, 
compared  to  16  percent  of  the  Cambo- 
dians and  11.5  percent  of  Laotians, 
according  to  the  1987  ACMH  study. 

'Tor  PTSD  you  need  a  clearly-iden- 
tified stressor — an  event,"  Cohon  said . 
'Tor  the  Vietnamese  you  have  an  accu- 
mulation of  events." 

Nguyen  Nguyen,  a  consultant  to  the 
state  Senate  Committee  on  Refugee 
Resettlement,  said  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  role  of  war  trauma  in  Viet- 
namese emotional  problems  but  ac- 
knowledged that  stress  and  isolation  in 
a  new  country  may  cause  those  symp- 
toms to  surface. 

The  fundamental  issue  among  Viet- 
namese refugees,  said  Nguyen  Nguyen, 
is  the  loss  of  their  country.  The  idea 
that  the  United  States  and  Vietnam  may 
one  day  reconcile  leads  some  refugees 
to  "very  radical  action,"  as  in  the  assas- 
sinations of  Vietnamese  leaders  advo- 
cahngdiplomaticrelationsbetweenthe 
U.S.  and  Vietnam. 

Vietnamese  mental  health  ad  voca  tes 
suggest  that  the  most  effective  services 
would  be  those  that  help  immigrants 
help  themselves. 


better  with  life  in  the  U.S.  With  the 
guidanceof  knowledgeable  group  lead- 
ers, they  can  leam  about  the  experi- 
ences of  other  immigrants,  such  as  the 
Japanese  or  the  Chinese. 

"By  understanding  and  learning 
from  other  people's  experiences,"  said 
Nguyen  Nguyen,  "they  can  go  down  to 
the  root  of  their  (own)  problem." 

Liem  Nguyen,  on  the  other  hand, 
cautions  against  spending  too  much 
time  with  others  who  have  similar 
problems.  An  environment  in  which 
everyone  is  reliving  the  pain  of  the  past 
could  make  recovery  more  difficult,  he 
believes.  He  suggests  Vietnamese  refu- 
gees and  immigrants  try  to  get  out  more 
and  become  active  in  the  new  aspects  of 
life  in  America. 

Additionally,  he  cautions  against 
frantically  chasing  after  financial  suc- 
cess, citing  the  example  of  some  Viet- 
namese families  who  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  meet  the  monthly  payments  on 
a  $300,000  house. 

Nguyen  Nguyen  suggests  people 
also  take  control  of  their  lives  on  a 
broader  level  through  political  involve- 
ment. Many  Vietnamese  believe  they 
will  one  day  reclaim  their  homeland 
and  forsake  involvement  in  their 
"temporary"  home.  Instead,  Nguyen 
thinks  they  should  become  involved 
with  their  own  lives  right  now. 

People  should  understand,  he  said, 
"that  they  can  do  things  —  economi- 
cally, socially  and  politically — that  can 
change  their  own  lives." 


AVri(s  NAIL  SALON 

I  French  Manicure 
I  Sculptured  Nails 
I  Tips  with  Linen  or  Acrylic 

20%  OFF 


126  Post  St..  Suite  203 

(near  Kearny  St.) 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108 


April  Tran 

Tel:  391-5770 
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Lao  Looking  for  Counseling 
Face  Meager  Resources 


by  Dennis  Conkin 

With  only  one  Lao  mental  health 
worker  in  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Service  system, 
the  estimated  5,000  Laotian  refugees 
living  in  San  Francisco  lack  access  to 
counselors  intimately  familiar  with 
their  culture  and  their  needs. 

"I  have  more  than  60  people  on  a 
waiting  list  and  the  mental  health  prob- 
lems in  the  Lao  community  are  multi- 
plying," said  Khamtorn  Soyvira,  a 
mental  health  worker  at  theTenderloin 
Outpatient  Clinic  at  251  Hyde  Street. 


Kao  Chiem  Saechao  says  members  of 
the  Mien  hill  tribe  have  a  harder  time 
adapting  to  Western  culture  than  other 
Laotian  refugees. 

According  to  Soyvira,  the  lack  of 
languageand  job  skills,  unemployment, 
and  crowded  living  conditions  are 
everyday  realities  for  the  Lao  commu- 
nity, and  contribute  to  their  mental 
health  problems. 

"Many  of  these  problems  come  up  in 
families  and  people  end  up  experienc- 
ing sadness  and  depression,"  Soyvira 
said. 

According  to  a  1987  study  by  Asian 
Community  Mental  Health  Services, 
41  percent  of  Laotian  refugees  in  Cali- 


fornia are  in  severe  need  of  mental 
health  services  and  11.5  percent  are 
suffering  from  Post  Traumatic  Stress 
Disorder.  Members  of  the  Hmong  hill 
tribe  from  Laos  experience  the  most 
depression  of  all  Southeast  Asian  refu- 
gees, the  same  study  showed. 

Soyvira  adds  that  the  kinds  of  mental 
health  problemsaffecting  Laotians  vary 
with  their  age.  "Lao  children  have 
really  adapted  to  society,  and  that  can 
cause  problems  between  parent  and 
child,"  he  said.  Laotians  who  are  be- 
tween 20  and  40  years  old  are  also  "at  a 
very  difficultage,"  Soyvira  said.  "Many 
are  without  family  and  have  no  job  or 
language  skills." 

Laotian  elders  have  a  particularly 
hard  time  adjusting  to  American  life, 
Soyvira  believes.  "Many  are  from  rural 
areas.  They've  suffered  the  major  loss 
of  their  homeland  and  there  are  cul- 
tural and  languagediffercnces,"  he  said. 
"They  lack  an  (understanding)  of  West- 
ern society  and  have  a  hard  time  cop- 
ing." 

Soyvira  finds  that  Laotian  refugees 
often  seek  help  for  minor  physical  prob- 
lems —  such  as  stomach  aches  —  when 
they  are  actually  suffering  from  de- 
pression. 

The  stress  of  acclimating  to  a  new 
country  is  expressed  in  troubling  fam- 
ily dynamics.  "After  the  family  settles 
down  the  women  start  to  accept  the 
idea  of  equality  between  men  and 
women,"  said  Laotian  community 
leader  Bounchanh  Thepkaysone.  "The 
men  misunderstand  and  say  the  woman 
is  forgetting  the  customs  from  the  old 
country.  This  can  cause  arguments  and 
violence  in  the  family,  leading  to  sepa- 
rations and  divorce." 

Kao  Chiem  Saechao,  a  health  worker 
at  St.  Anthony  clinic,  is  a  member  of  the 


Mien  hill  tribe  of  Laos.  Lao-Mien  have 
very  special  problems  adapting  to 
Western  culture,  he  said,  because  they 
have  no  written  language,  and  learning 
to  speak  and  write  English  is  very  diffi- 
cult. 

'They  haven't  ever  been  educated," 
said  Saechao.  "Many  are  just  learning 
how  to  hold  pens  and  pencils.  If  they 
don't  speak  the  language,  they  don't 
have  jobs  and  they  become  depressed." 

Thepkaysone  said  that  many  Lao 
refugees  are  reluctant  to  see  mental 


'The  monks  talk  to  me  and 
I  feel  better,  but  when  I 

leave  the  temple ,  the  voices 
just  get  worse  again, " 


health  counselors.  Before  they  came  to 
this  country,  he  explained,  many  Lao- 
tians would  seek  out  the  adviceor  spiri- 
tual intervention  of  the  local  Buddhist 
monk  or  village  elder  for  personal  or 
family  problems. 

Shortly  after  Onsee,  a  32-year-old 
Laotian  man,  arrived  in  thiscountry  six 
years  ago,  he  began  hearing  voices  and 
having  flashbacks  about  his  wartime 
experiences. 

"I  got  arrested  and  put  in  jail  in 
Houston,  Texas,"  he  said.  "I  heard  a 
voice  in  my  head  that  talked  about  the 
politics  in  Laos.  I  had  been  arrested  by 
the  Communists  before  I  left  Laos.  It  all 
came  back  to  me  in  the  American  jail. 
The  voices  are  still  there.  I  feel  bad 
nearly  every  day  and  I  drink  to  make 
myself  feel  good." 

Onsee,  who  hasn't  held  a  steady  job 
since  he  arrived  in  the  United  States, 
often  turns  to  Buddhist  temples  for  help. 
"The  monks  talk  to  me  and  I  feel  better, 
but  when  I  leave  the  temple  to  go  live  a 
normal  life,  the  voices  just  get  worse 
again,"  he  said.  "Sometimes,!  just  want 
to  die.  I  don't  know  where  to  go  from 
here." 


ChanthanomOunkeo, a  social  worker 
for  Homebase  Headstart,  said  that 
many  Laotians  continue  to  be  haunted 
by  memories  of  the  Vietnam  War,  and 
suffer  from  Post  Traumatic  Stress  Dis- 
order —  as  well  as  culture  shock. 

"Here  in  the  United  States  there  are 
people  fighting  on  the  road  and  drink- 
ing in  the  street,"  Ounkeo  said.  "We 
were  prepared  with  books  in  the  refu- 
gee camp.  They  showed  pictures  and 
talked  about  homelessness,  and  told  us 
that  some  people  in  the  United  States 
were  poorer  than  us.  But  nothing  can 
really  prepare  you.  They  are  shocked 
when  they  come  here." 

Ounkeo  believed  that  the  mental 
health  difficulties  Lao  refugees  experi- 
ence are  exacerbated  by  their  financial 
plight.  "There  are  family  problems, 
fighting,  and  arguments.  When  they 
run  out  of  money,  it  creates  violence," 
she  said. 

Ounkeo  said  that  the  generation  gap 
also  strains  family  relations.  "Parents 
don't  know  how  to  set  limits  —  and 
children  make  trouble.  They  know  how 
to  set  limits  in  the  Lao  way,  but  the 
teenagers  grow  up  here  and  learn  the 
American  way,"  Ounkeo  said.  "When 
they  punish  the  kids,  the  kids  may  get 
mad  and  call  the  police." 

Soyvira  said  that  there  needs  to  be 
more  outreach  and  services  for  the  Lao 
community.  "I  can't  do  it  alone,"  he 
said.  "We  need  more  mental  health 
workers.  The  mental  health  problems 
are  growing  larger." 

Tina  Yee,  director  of  refugee  mental 
health  services  for  the  San  Francisco 
Health  Department, agreed.  "There'sa 
great  need  within  the  Southeast  Asian 
communities  for  services  specialized 
to  their  cultural  needs,"  she  said.  But 
Yee  pointed  out  that  a  job  opening  for  a 
Laotian  mental  health  worker  has 
remained  unfilled  for  more  than  eight 
months.  "The  problem  is  also  finding 
people  willing  to  become  mental  health 
workers,"  she  said. 


Mental  Health  and 
Support  Services 
for  S.E.  Asians 


NAGARA  DHAMMA  CAMBODIAN 
TEMPLE 

1305  48th  Ave.,  S.F.  94122 
665-7566 

LAO  RATTANARAM  BUDDHIST 
TEMPLE 

1745  12th  St.,  Oakland  94607 

TU  QUANG  VIETNAMESE  BUD- 
DHIST TEMPLE 
243  Duboce,  S.F.  94117 

FOUR  FACES  BUDDHIST 
TEMPLE 

472  Ellis,  S.F.  94102 
567-1081 


SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  MENTAL 
HEALTH  SERVICES 
3632  Balboa,  S.F.  94121 
668-5911 

AGE  GROUP:  School  children,  ado- 
lescents, adults 

SERVICES:  Family,  individual,  group 
and  couple  counseling,  medication  vis- 
its, home  visits,  psychological  evalua- 
tion, consultation/education  and  infor- 
mation 

HOURS:  Mon.-Fri.,  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 
FEES:  Sliding  scale 
LANGUAGES:  Cambodian,  Can- 
tonese. Vietnamese 

CHINATOWN/NORTH  BEACH 

CLINICAL  SERVICES 

1548  Stockton,  S.F.  94133 

398-0981;398-2266 

AGE  GROUP:  Adolescents,  adults 

SERVICES:  Psychiatric  evaluation, 

psychotherapy,  medication,  outreach, 


consultation/education  and  information, 
acupuncture  (for  adults),  parent  activi- 
ties 

HOURS:  Mon.-Fri.,  8:30  a.m.-  5  p.m. 
FEES:  Sliding  scale,  Medi-Cal 
LANGUAGES:  Cambodian.  Chinese 
dialects,  English.  Vietnamese 

CHINATOWN  YOUTH  CENTER 
1693  Polk,  S.F.  94109 

775-2636 

AGE  GROUP:  Youth  ages  12-21. 
families 

SERVICES:  Employment  services, 
counseling,  drug  treatment  programs 
HOURS:  Mon.-Fri..  9  a.m. -5:30  p.m. 
FEES:  Free 

LANGUAGES:  Cantonese,  Mandarin 

HOMEBASE  HEADSTART 
220  Golden  Gate,  S.F.  94102 
567-5412 

AGE  GROUP:  Families  with  children 
ages  3-5 

SERVICES:  Preschool  program 
provides  home  visits  for  one-to-one 
counseling  in  education,  health, 
nutrition,  and  mental  and  physical  health 
needs;  referrals  to  other  mental  health 
services 

HOURS:  Two  home  visits  (an  hour  and 
a  half  each)  twice  a  week;  monthly  so- 
cialization meetings  with  other  children 
and  parents 

FEES:  Must  meet  low-income  guide- 
lines 

LANGUAGES:  Cambodian.  Laotian. 
Vietnamese.  Cantonese 

TENDERLOIN  FAMILY  PROGRAM 
875  O'Farrell,  S.F.  94101 
885-0555 

AGE  GROUP:Children  (6-12  years  old) 
SERVICES:Psychiatric  evaluation, 
psychotherapy,  outreach,  consulta- 
tion/education and  information,  family 
counseling,  individual  and  group  coun- 
seling 

HOURS:  Mon.-Fri..  9  a.m. -5  p.m.; 
evenings  by  appointment 
FEES:Sliding  scale,  Medi-Cal.  private 
insurance 

LANGUAGES:  Cantonese.  English, 
Vietnamese 


TENDERLOIN  OUTPATIENT 
CLINIC 

251  Hyde,  S.F.  94102 
673-5700 

AGE  GROUP:  No  age  limit  for  Laotians 
SERVICES:  Laotian  clinician 
HOURS:  Mon.-Fri.,  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 
LANGUAGES:  Laotian 

TENDERLOIN  SELF  HELP 
CENTER 

191  Golden  Gate  S.F.,  94102 
554-0518 

AGE  GROUP:  Children,  youth,  adults 
SERVICES :Counseling   and  advo- 
cacy; Cambodian  support  group  Thurs- 
days from  1  p.m.  to  3  p.m.;  benefits 
advocacy;    provides    space  for 
community  meetings/special  events 
HOURS:  Mon.-Fri..  7a.m. -11  p.m.;  Sat. 
and  Sun..  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 
FEES:  Free 

LANGUAGES:  Cambodian 

S.F.  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  MED- 
ICAL CENTER 
1001  Potrero,  S.F.  94110 
821-5065 

AGE  GROUP:  Adults 
SERVICES:  Brief,  intensive  inpatient 
treatment,  evaluation,  testing,  crisis  in- 
tervention, referrals 
HOURS:  24  hours 

FEES:  Depends  on  medical  coverage 
LANGUAGES:  Cantonese,  English. 
Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  Laotian 

VIETNAMESE  YOUTH  DEVEL- 
OPMENT CENTER 
330  Ellis,  S.F.  94102 
771-2600 

AGE  GROUP:  Youth.  ages14-21;  par- 
ents 

SERVICES:  Individual  and  family 
counseling  for  family  conflict,  cul- 
ture/generation gap.  peer  pressure; 
academic  tutoring,  substance  abuse 
prevention 

HOURS:  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 
FEES:  Free 

LANGUAGES:  Vietnamese,  Cambo- 
dian, some  Chinese  dialects 
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War  Weary 

The  Nightmare 
Refugees  Can't 


by  Julie  Scheff 

When  an  argument  between  two 
Asian  men  over  an  Eddy 
Street  parking  space  became 
heated,  one  of  the  drivers,  a  Vietnam- 
ese refugee,  threatened  violence. 

"Goahead,"  said  theother  man.  "I'm 
Cambodian.  I've  died  already." 

For  many  Cambodians,  who  sur- 
vived mass  executions,  forced  labor, 
and  starvation  under  the  reign  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  in  their  country,  there  is, 
indeed,  little  left  to  lose.  Although  the 
Khmer  Rouge  regime,  which  claimed 
more  than  a  million  lives,  ended  a  dec- 
ade ago,  many  Cambodian  refugees 
now  living  in  America  are  plagued  by 
painful  memories. 

Mental  health  experts  warn  that 
emotional  distress  among  the  refugees 
has  reached  near-epidemic  proportions. 
To  ease  the  suffering  from  the  memo- 
ries that  haunt  them,  some  refugees  are 
turning  to  alcohol.  Others  lash  out  at 
their  spouses  orchildren  orescape  their 
stress  through  compulsive  gambling. 

Many  Cambodian  refugees  suffer 
from  Post  Traumatic  Stress  Disorder 
(PTSD),  a  condition  therapists  first  rec- 
ognized among  U.S.  veterans  of  the  Vi- 
etnam War  in  the  1970s.  The  Cambo- 
dian refugees  are  plagued  with  such 
classic  PTSD  symptoms  as  flashbacks, 
severe  depression,  psychic  numbness, 
nightmares,  and  sleep  disturbances. 

Fifty-year-old  Samath  Ros  (not  his 
real  name)  wakes  screaming  almost 
every  night.  In  his  nightmares,  soldiers 
are  following  him,  leaving  a  path  of 
bloodshed  and  death.  Sometimes  he 
hallucinates  that  his  wife  is  one  of  the 
pursuing  enemy.  For  Ros,  like  many  of 
the  estimated  5,000  to  8,000  Cambodi- 
ans living  in  San  Francisco,  the  burden 
of  their  traumatic  pasts  makes  adjust- 
ing to  life  in  America  especially  diffi- 
cult. 

These  symptoms  are  widespread:  16 
percent  of  all  Cambodian  refugees  in 
California  suffer  from  PTSD,  and  61 
percent  of  Cambodians  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  in  severe  need  of  mental  health 
services,  according  to  a  1987  study  by 
Asian  Community  Mental  Health  Serv- 
ices in  Oakland.  More  than  one  in  five 
Cambodian  women  resettled  in  Cali- 
fornia had  experienced  the  death  of 
thei r  hu sba nd s,  the  sa me  stud y  showed , 
and  two-thirds  of  all  adults  had  expe- 
rienced the  sudden  loss  of  loved  ones. 

"Nearly  every  member  of  the  Cam- 
bodian community  has  seen  a  relative 
killed  or  tortured,"  said  Silen  Nhok,  a 
Cambodian  outreach  worker  with  the 
International  Instituteof  San  Francisco. 

Prevention  Not  a  Priority 

Despite  the  high  rates  of  mental  ill- 
ness resulting  from  war  trauma,  Cam- 
bodian refugees  are  often  overlooked 
in  the  traditional  mental  health  system 
because  of  the  community's  special 
needs.  Thereareonly  two  Cambodian 
mental  health  workers  in  the  city.  At 
Chinatown/ North  Beach  Clinical  Serv- 
ices, Cambodian  mental  health  worker 
Tan  Chhieng  carries  a  case  load  of  50 
clients.  But  Chhieng  has  a  waiting  list 
of  two  to  six  weeks,  indicating  that 
many  more  are  in  need  of  help.  At 
Richmond  Maxi-Center,  Vathany 
Nguon  carries  a  caseload  of  around  30, 
with  a  waiting  list  of  three  months . 

When  patients  are  released  fromSan 
Francisco  General  Hospital,  sometimes 
psychologist  Evelyn  Lee  has  nowhere 
to  send  them.  'They  cannot  talk  to 
anyone  in  their  own  language,"  she 
said. 


Cambodian 
Leave  Behind 

Although  Reiko  True,  thedirectorof 
San  Francisco  Community  Mental 
Health  Services  calls  the  Cambodian 
community  "high  risk,"  she  does  not 
anticipate  creating  additional  pro- 
grams. Her  department,  in  fact,  is 
undergoing  city  budget  cuts  that  she 
calls  "devastating."  Moreover,  federal 
funds  that  support  the  city's  only  pre- 
vention-oriented mental  health  branch 
—  the  Consultation,  Education,  and 
Information  Department  —  are  threat- 
ened with  future  cuts,  said  director 
Bertie  Mo. 


a  folk  healing  technique  for  colds  and 
headaches  called  coining,  which  con- 
sists of  rubbing  a  coin  against  the  neck 
or  back.  Sometimes  the  red  marks  left 
by  coining  have  been  interpreted  as  a 
sign  of  child  abuse  by  social  workers, 
teachers,  and  others. 

Adjusting  to  life  in  a  society  that  at 
times  appears  hostile  to  their  traditional 
ways  only  deepens  the  refugees'  emo- 
tional pain. 

Culturally  Sensitive  Treatment 

Tohelpadjusttoculturaldifferences 
and  to  cope  with  the  emotional  scars  of 
war,  some  refugees  attend  an  innova- 
tive meetingat  the  Tenderloin  Self  Help 
Center,  led  by  Holbrook  Teter,  a  psy- 
chiatric social  worker  and  coordinator 


Holbrook  Teter  with  Cambodian  clients  at  the  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center. 


"The  federal  government  doesn't  put 
a  high  priority  on  prevention,"  said 
True.  "We  get  punished  if  we  do  pro- 
vide too  much  prevention." 

Without  special  help,  the  Cambo- 
dian refugees  could  become  a  perma- 
nent underclass,  some  mental  health 
workers  worry.  Bertie  Mo  warns  that 
alcoholism,  spousal  abuse,  and  teen 
dropout  rates  could  escalate  and  that 
more  Cambodians  might  have  to  be 
committed  to  mental  hospitals  because 
their  early  needs  are  neglected.  But  Mo 
and  others  working  with  Cambodian 
refugees  are  also  optimistic  that  the 
strength  of  family  and  community  ties 
will  avert  that  scenario. 

Village  Life  Transplanted 
to  the  Inner  City 

In  Cambodia,  life  centered  around 
the  family  and  the  village.  Most  Cam- 
bodians who  fled  their  homeland  are 
from  rural  villages,  where  many  farmed 
or  fished  for  a  living.  The  transition  to 
urban  lifein  America  hasbeendifficult. 
Many  Cambodians  no  longer  have 
meaningful  work  or  are  unable  to  get 
jobs  because  of  language  di  fficu  1  ties  and 
the  emotional  trauma  that  shadows 
them  even  after  they've  lived  in  the 
United  States  almost  ten  years. 

In  this  country,  traditional  Cambo- 
dian roles  in  the  family  are  challenged. 
When  women  go  to  work,  many  men 
accustomed  to  being  head  of  the  house- 
hold become  threatened,  said  Sitha  Sum, 
Cambodian  outreach  worker  at  the 
Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center.  When 
they  cannot  find  work,  many  men  feel 
useless,  he  added. 

At  school,  the  refugee's  children 
become  Americanized,  further  tearing 
apart  the  families  that  tend  to  cling  to 
traditional  Cambodian  ways.  As  their 
children  learn  English,  the  parents 
become  dependent  on  them  for  a  link  to 
the  new  culture,  undermining  the  au- 
thority parents  had  in  Cambodia. 

"When  they  (the  parents)  can't  ad- 
vise a  child,  they  get  depressed,"  said 
Sum.  "In  America,  parents  are  afraid  if 
they  discipline  theirchildren  that  they'll 
be  arrested  for  child  abuse."  In  Cambo- 
dia it  was  acceptable  to  use  physical 
discipline,  he  said. 

Other  traditions  have  been  misun- 
derstood here.  Sometimes  parents  use 


of  the  San  Francisco-based  Coalition  to 
Aid  Refugee  Survivors  of  War  and 
Torture. 

"The  goal  of  torture  and  state  terror- 
ism is  to  shut  people  up,  keep  them 
passive,  isolated,  non-participatory," 
he  noted  at  a  recent  meeting. 

Their  experiences  have  made  many 
Cambodians  alienated  and  withdrawn 
even  from  theirown community, Teter 
said.  With  the  assistance  of  the  city's 
Department  of  Consultation,  Education 
and  Information  (CEID)  and  the  Inter- 
national Institute,  Teter  has  organized 
a  support  group  for  Cambodian  refu- 
gees at  the  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Cen- 
ter. 

Through  treatment,  he  hopes  to  help 
rebuild  a  sense  of  community  so  that 
Cambodian  people  can  start  to  trust 
each  other  again.  "The  healing  process 
requires  participation,"  he  said.  "It 
helps  to  remember  and  not  to  avoid." 

CEID,  in  conjunction  with  counsel- 
orsand  mental  health  workers,  is  work- 
ing with  teenagers  to  try  to  reduce  ar. 
alarmingly  high  dropout  rate  among 
Cambodian  high  school  students.  The 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
does  not  keep  statistics  on  how  many 
Cambodian  teenagers  are  quitting 
school,  but  one  school  official  said,  "It's 
probably  too  frightening  for  us  to 
compile." 

Youth  who  drop  out  complain  that 
they  are  the  smallest  students  and  the 
most  picked  on  of  the  ethnic  groups, 
said  the  International  Institute's  Silen 
Nhok. 

Randy  Im,  17,  said  he  dropped  out 
because  there  was  too  much  violence. 
"One  guy  brought  a  knife  to  school,"  he 
said.  Even  though  he  had  difficulty 
learning  English,  he  didn't  seek  assis- 
tance because  he  felt  he  should  be  able 
to  leam  on  hisown.  "I  don't  need  help," 
he  said,  looking  at  the  floor.  "I  want  to 
do  it  by  myself." 

In  Cambodia,  many  of  these  youths 
were  not  allowed  to  attend  school  under 
the  Khmer  Rouge.  Now  they  lag  be- 
hind academically.  Some  have  trouble 
concentrating  or  appear  "spaced  out" 
in  class  because  of  intrusive  war-re- 
lated memories.  To  make  matters 
worse,  many  parents  can't  help  their 
children  with  their  studies  nor  do  they 
understand  the  valueof  education,  said 
outreach  worker  Sam  Ath  Eat 


"Mostof  the  parentsdon't  even  know 
the  name  of  their  child's  school,"  said 
Teter. 

Rebuilding  Trust 

If  the  refugees  who  are  slipping 
through  cracks  in  the  mental  health 
system  are  to  receive  help,  there  must 
be  changes  in  how  services  are  offered, 
according  to  Teter,  Sum,  and  Nhok.  To 
begin  with,  there  is  a  critical  need  for 
more  Cambodian  paraprofessionals, 
they  say.  Services  must  be  sensitive  to 
cultural  differences  and  help  rebuild 
the  sense  of  trust  in  the  individual  and 
society  that  was  shattered  by  the  brutal 
tactics  of  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

Teter  assists  his  clients  in  overcom- 
ing feelings  of  passivity  and  power- 
lessness  by  establishing  concrete,  prac- 
tical goals,  such  as  getting  his  clients 
together  to  write  letters  to  Congress 
about  immigration  policy,  or  working 
^tocreatea  Buddhist  temple  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Conventional  Western  mental  health 
services,  such  as  private  office  visits 
and  medication,  may  be  inappropriate 
for  Cambodians,  Teter  asserted.  'They 
don't  need  to  be  labeled  and  diag- 
nosed," he  said. 

Paul  Freeman,  a  psychologist  at  Chi- 
natown/North Beach  Clinical  Services, 
agreed  with  Teter  that  Cambodians  are 
well  served  through  self-help  groups. 
He  added,  though,  that  medication 
helps  to  stabilize  those  who  have  psy- 
chotic outbursts,  and  calms  people 
enough  so  that  they  can  function. 

"We've  helped  a  number  of  them 
come  through  an  acute  episode  of  de- 
pression or  psychosis,"  said  Freeman. 

For  most  Cambodian  refugees,  the 
concept  of  mental  health  services  is 
threatening  and  alien.  "There  was  only 
one  mental  hospi  tal  i  n  Ca  mbod  ia,"  sa  id 
Eat.  "In  that  hospital  they  put  the  really 
crazy  ones  —  not  just  the  depressed." 

In  Cambodia,  emotional  problems 
were  sometimes  interpreted  as  a  spiri- 
tual problem  for  which  one  should  seek 
out  a  Buddhist  monk  or  a  healer  for 
consultation. 

"This  population  doesn't  recognize 
(mental)  problems,"  said  Cambodian 
counselor  Nguon.  "They  don't  know 
there  are  services  or  where  to  hook  up." 
Most  of  her  clients  come  to  her  com- 
plaining of  physical  ailments,  not 
emotional  problems. 

One  patient,  Touch  Yor,  went  to  a 
doctor  to  find  out  why  he  had  severe 
neck  and  back  pain.  After  conducting  a 
medical  exam,  the  doctor  found  no 
organic  reason  for  the  pain. 

In  Cambodia,  when  Yor  was  in  a 
forced  labor  camp  under  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  he  had  fallen  offadamand  hurt 
his  neck. 

"I  think  he's  taking  all  his  experi- 
ences into  his  neck  and  back,"  said 
Teter. 

Others  simply  are  numb  to  their  past. 
It  takes  another  tragedy  to  reawaken 
their  feelings.  When  a  deranged  gun- 
man entered  a  Stockton  school  yard  on 
January  17, 1989,  killing  five  Southeast 
Asian  children,  members  of  the  Cam- 
bodian community  were  once  again 
reminded  of  their  devastating  past.  A 
few  days  after  the  Stockton  massacre, 
nearly  a  dozen  refugees  gathered  at  the 
Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center  to  express 
their  concerns.  One  man  stood  up  in 
front  of  the  group,  and  spoke  about  the 
need  for  more  security  on  school  play- 
grounds. They  discussed  increased 
security,  fortressed  playgrounds, a  full- 
time  security  guard. 

"We  have  to  teach  our  children  how 
to  dodge  bullets,"  said  Sam  Ath  Eat. 

Teter  observed  the  group's  meeting 
and  listened  to  their  concerns.  "What  is 
especially  sad  is  that  Cambodian  people 
continued  next  page 
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Public  Health  Care 
May  Get  Budget  Knife 


by  Melanie  Haiken 

Doctors,  clinic  directors,  public 
health  advocates  and  low-in- 
come patients  are  pleading 
with  the  city  not  to  cut  up  to  $11  million 
from  the  public  health  budget,  cuts  they 
say  will  drastically  lower  the  quality 
and  availability  of  health  care  for  the 
city's  poor. 

"The  Mayor  is  balancing  the  budget 
on  the  backs  of  the  city's  poor,"  charged 
Ellen  Shaffer,  director  of  the  Commu- 
nity Health  Coalition.  "It  is  poor  people 
and  people  of  color  who  will  suffer, 
because  that's  who  are  using  those  serv- 
ices." 

San  Francisco  now  has  170,000  resi- 
dents without  any  health  insurance,ac- 
cording  to  Shaffer. 

"They  shouldn't  be  making  these 
cuts.  They  should  be  coming  up  with 
revenue  to  pay  for  health  care  instead," 
Shaffer  said.  "1  believe  people  are  will- 
ing to  pay  taxes  or  fees  for  this  care, 


because  it  affects  the  quality  of  life  for 
everyone  in  the  city  when  more  and 
more  people  are  out  on  the  streets." 

Peter  Lurie,  a  doctor  at  San  Fran- 
cisco General  Hospital,  argues  that  the 
quality  of  services  suffered  a  serious 
decline  over  the  past  year,  even  though 
the  budget  was  not  cut,  but  was  frozen 
at  the  previous  year's  level.  The  drastic 
cuts  recommended  for  next  year  could 
lead  to  "devastating  effects,"  Lurie  said. 

In  a  report  prepared  for  theCommu- 
nity  Health  Coalition,  Lurie  noted  that 
residents  of  the  poorer  ZIP  code  areas 
ofthecity,  such  as  the  Tenderloin,  South 
of  Market,  and  the  Mission  district, 
make  up  65  percent  of  the  outpatients 
served  by  the  public  health  clinics.  And 
while  only  13  percent  of  San  Francis- 
cans are  black  and  45  percent  are  mi- 
norities, San  Francisco  General 
Hospital's  patient  profile,  as  recorded 
in  emergency  room  registrations,  is  32 
percent  black  and  69  percent  minority 
in  total. 


Lurie  is  especially  concerned  about 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  patients 
being  seen  at  General  Hospital  and  the 
outpatient  clinics  over  the  past  year. 

"The  data  state  that  fewer  people  are 
getting  care,  but  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  fewer  people  are  needing  care," 
Lurie  said.  In  fact,  he  said,  with  rising 
numbers  of  homeless,  refugees,  AIDS 
patientsand  those  with  no  health  insur- 
ance, all  signs  indicate  that  the  number 
of  San  Francisco  residents  in  need  of 
public  heal  th  care  will  continue  to  grow 
steadily. 

Public  health  advocates  are  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  increasingly 
long  waiting  periods  required  for  many 
types  of  health  care. 

"A  pregnant  woman  who  comes  in 
late  for  prenatal  care  may  have  already 
had  her  baby  by  the  time  she  gets  an 
appointment,"  said  Lurie.  "That  baby, 
born  without  prenatal  care,  could  cost 
the  city  much  more  in  the  long  run." 

"People  will  be  coming  in  at  a  later 
stage  of  disease,  and  will  have  to  go  to 
the  emergency  room  when  they  should 
have  gone  to  an  outpatient  clinic,"  said 


Cambodian  Newcomers  Now 
Battle  Their  Memories 


by  Julie  Scheff  with  Sophath  Pak 

At  a  Buddhist  temple's  elabo- 
rate altar,  adorned  with  red 
candles  and  burning  incense, 
Chea  Sum,  39,  gives  an  offering  of  gin- 
ger chicken  and  fried  fish  to  the  monk. 
These  were  his  wife's  favorite  foods. 

Sum's  wife  died  of  starvation  in 
Cambodia.  Now  in  America,  Sum  goes 
to  the  temple  after  he  has  visions  of  her 
asan  apparition.  Inhismind,  she  comes 
to  him  and  stands  before  him,  saying 
nothing.  He  does  not  understand  the 
reason  for  her  visits.  Perhaps  she  has 
come  to  check  on  her  family  now 
living  in  San  Francisco,  a  world  away 
from  their  home  in  Cambodia.  Not 
knowing  for  certain,  Sum  cooks  her 
food  to  appease  her  spirit. 

For  Chea  Sum  (not  his  real  name), 
these  unsettling  visions  of  his  wife  are 
but  one  emotional  remnant  of  the 
trauma  of  li  vingunder  thebrutal  Khmer 
Rouge  regime. 

Chea  Sum  lived  in  Cambodia  until 
the  end  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  reign  and 
witnessed  many  atrocities.  As  he  tells 
his  story,  Sum  averts  his  dark  eyes, 
looking  off  into  the  distance.  He  sel- 
dom glances  evenattheCambodian  in- 
terpreter. 

A  slight  man,  Sum  hunches  forward 
in  his  chair  as  he  recounts  his  painful 
past.  Waves  of  raven  hair  frame  his 
dark-circled  eyes  and  broad  features. 
Wearing  an  army-green  flight  jacket, 
beige  polyester  pants,  and  high-top 
sneakers,  he  appears  to  have  taken  on 
the  trappings  of  American  culture. 

Yet  much  of  life  in  the  United  States 
continues  to  elude  him,  as  it  does  other 
Cambodians.  After  nine  years  of  living 
in  this  country,  he  knows  only  a  smat- 
tering of  English  words:  "Thank  you," 


War  Weary 

continued  from  page  12. 

escaped  and  thought  this  would  never 
happen  here,"  he  said. 

Teter  believes  that  talking  about  the 
Stockton  tragedy  and  their  experiences 
under  the  Khmer  Rouge  regime  is  part 
of  the  healing  process. 

Teter  is  optimistic  after  seeing  how 
the  community  responded  to  the  Stock- 
ton shooting.  Rather  than  sinking  into 
fear  or  despair,  they  made  plans  to 


"Good-bye,"  "May  I  have  a  cigarette?" 

Serious  emotional  and  physical 
wounds  make  it  an  awesome  task  for 
Sum  and  other  refugees  to  find  jobs, 


concentration,  making  critical  tasks 
such  as  learning  English  unbearably 
frustrating.  Hefeelssodiscouraged  that 
he  no  longer  tries  to  learn.  Often  it  is 
memories  of  how  his  wife  died  that  so 
distract  him. 

Under  the  Khmer  Rouge,  Sum  was 
punished  with  meager  food  rations  for 
belonging  to  the  opposition  army.  When 


Lurie.  "Or  maybe  they  will  just  go 
straight  to  the  morgue." 

Longer  waits  for  appointments  and 
reduced  clinic  services  may  seem  to  cut 
costs  now,  but  will  result  in  much  higher 
costs  farthcrdo  wn  the  line,  publ  ic  heal  th 
advocates  argue. 

The  proposed  public  health  budget 
cuts  were  requested  by  Mayor  Agnos  in 
response  to  the  city's  $57  million  defi- 
cit. The  Mayor  is  scheduled  to  make  a 
final  decision  on  the  health  budget  by 
the  end  of  this  month. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  make  any 
proposals  that  do  not  affect  client  serv- 
ices," said  Beverly  Hayon,  director  of 
public  information  for  the  city's  public 
health  department.  "We  had  to  ask 
ourselves  if  these  services  weren't  avail- 
able, would  the  client  be  able  to  find 
them  elsewhere?  In  most  cases,  the 
answer  is  'yes'." 

But  Hayon  admitted  the  need  for 
public  health  care  is  growing,  and  that 
state  and  federal  funds  for  public  health 
may  also  shrink  this  year.  "The  ques- 
tion is,  how  do  you  cut  services  without 
resulting  in  more  expensive  services 
being  necessary  later  on?" 

continued  on  page  14. 


of  Cambodian  refugees  gathered  at  the 
Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center  that  he  is 
beginning  to  understand.  The  normally 
solemn  group  breaks  into  laughter. 

Smiling  tensely,  Sum  recalls  the  jail 
rules.  "If  you  throw  something,  like  a 
pieceof  paper  or  a  cigarette  butt,  they'll 
make  you  get  down  on  the  floor  and 
pick  it  up  with  your  mouth,"  he  says, 
evoking  nervous  laughter. 

Sum's  grin  widens  as  he  boasts  of  his 
prison  feats.  "I  can  ask  for  a  cigarette  in 
seven  different  languages:  French, 
Vietnamese,  Chinese,  Laotian,  English, 
Spanish  and  Cambodian."  The  testi- 
mony brings  a  smile  even  from  an  older 
woman  who  usually  sits  impassively, 
her  hands  locked  together  on  her  lap 
and  her  eyes  seemingly  vacant. 

The  Cambodian  self-help  group  is 
composed  mostly  of  older  men,  some 
in  felt  hats,  and  middle-aged  women 
wearing  jackets  zippered  up  to  their 
throats  and  plastic  thongs  on  their  bare 
feet.  Huddled  in  straight-backed  chairs, 
they  seem  toenjoy  theexhilaration  with 
which  Sum  tells  his  stories.  Sum's 
brushes  with  the  law  and  his  animated 
speech  are  a  dramatic  contrast  with  the 
timid  and  apprehensive  nature  of  the 
other  refugees  who  gather  once  a  week 
for  the  meeting. 

Sum's  voice  rises  above  the  lively 
chatter  of  the  group  as  he  tells  everyone 
what  he  thinks  the  role  of  the  new  Bud- 
dhist temple  should  be.  "It  should  help 
teach  you  about  the  proper  way  to 
behave  -  not  to  drink  or  hurt  anyone," 
he  says,  causing  the  group  to  erupt  in 
laughter. 

Although  his  comments  seem  ironic 
in  light  of  his  behavior,  Sum  is  serious. 
The  traditions  of  the  temple  and  Bud- 
dhism are  the  key  to  maintaining  a  link 
to  the  past  and  to  life  in  Cambodia 
before  the  scourge  of  the  Kh  mer  Rouge. 
The  temple  provides  some  constancy 
and  familiarity  in  a  new  culture,  which 
at  times  seems  both  strange  and  hos- 
tile. 

Asked  what  his  plans  for  the  future 
are,  Sum  says  he  just  wants  his  1 7-year- 
old  son  to  go  back  to  school.  His  son, 
who  also  suffers  from  war  trauma,  has 
dropped  out  of  high  school,  joining  the 
ranks  of  many  other  Cambodian  teen- 
agers who  find  U.S.  schools  too  alien. 
Now  Sum  says  he  worries.  He  wonders 
whether  hi  s  son  will  one  day  pu  sh  d  rugs 
on  a  corner  of  Turk  Street.  Sum  doe  not 
say  if  he  worries  about  himself,  but  he 
frequently  mentions  missing  Cambo- 
dia. 

"My  life  is  here,  but  my  soul  is  back 
home,"  he  says. 


The  Cambodian  community  in  San  Francisco  has  worked  hard  to  transplant  their  Bud- 
dhist culture,  so  important  for  emotional  well-being,  to  this  country. 


leam  English,  and  otherwise  adapt  to 
life  in  America. 

"Over  here  is  peace  and  freedom. 
That  is  not  good  enough  because  I  have 
no  job,"  says  Sum  in  a  near  whisper. 

In  Cambodia,  Sum  worked  in  a  sugar 
factory,  bu  t  now,  he  says,  he  does  "noth- 
ing." He  and  his  second  wife  and  six 
children  live  in  a  cramped  one-room 
Tenderloin  apartment,  surviving  on 
slim  welfare  benefits. 

Using  his  index  finger,  Sum  draws  a 
line  along  his  skull  as  he  describes  step- 
ping on  a  land  mine  when  he  was  a 
soldier  fighting  the  Khmer  Rouge.  The 
explosion  damaged  his  head,  the  vision 
in  one  eye,  and  his  right  arm.  "I  can't 
pick  up  anything  heavy,"  he  says  as  he 
vainly  trys  to  lift  the  table  where  he  is 
sitting. 

Sum  explains  that  memories  and 
hallucinations  of  the  war  intrude  on  his 


write  to  the  school  board  to  express 
their  concerns,  and  took  collective  ac- 
tion by  donating  money  to  the  Stockton 
families.  Participating  in  community 
activities  and  taking  risks,  Teter  said, 
are  part  of  undoing  the  terrible  passiv- 
ity and  hopelessness  engendered  by 
the  Khmer  Rouge's  tactics. 

"You  can't  undo  these  devastating 
experiences,"  said  Teter,  "but  you  can 
change  your  perception  and  the  mean- 
ing of  those  events  and  the  impact  of 
those  events  on  your  life." 


Sum  and  his  wife  were  allotted  only  a 
few  handfuls  of  rice  a  day,  his  wife  died 
of  starvation.  Sum  nearly  died  as  well. 
He  was  malnourished  and  became  ill 
on  the  vines  and  leaves  he  furtively 
scavenged. 

Now,  free  from  the  Khmer  Rouge's 
guns  and  torture,  it  is  painful  memory 
that  imprisons  him.  He  dreams  about 
starving  and  how  he  was  forced  to  work 
when  he  was  sick.  Sometimes  he  and 
other  refugees  say  they  see  images  on 
the  wall  like  projected  snapshots:  sol- 
diers brutally  shooting  people  with 
rifles.  Sum  hasn't  seen  his  parents  and 
relatives  in  the  10  years  since  he  fled 
th  rough  the  Cambod  ian  ju  ngles  toward 
the  border  of  Thailand.  He  worries  ob- 
sessively: are  they  dead  or  alive? 

Recently  Sum  was  released  from  jail, 
having  served  20  days  for  drunk  driv- 
ing. It  was  his  third  time  in  jail  for  the 
offense.  His  second  wife  also  accused 
him  of  beating  her,  which  he  denies. 
The  charges  were  dropped  after  Sum's 
daughter  testified  on  his  behalf.  Sum 
does  not  understand  the  accusations  or 
arrests.  Nothing  like  thisever  happened 
to  him  in  Cambodia,  he  says. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  he  does 
not  know  U.S.  laws.  "In  Cambodia,  if 
you  steal  a  cow  or  a  buffalo,  they  put 
you  in  jail,"  he  says.  "They  don't  put 
you  in  jail  for  fighting  with  your  fam- 
ily." 

But  after  his  third  stint  in  the  local 
jail  for  drunk  driving,  Sum  tells  a  group 
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Return  to 
Vietnam 

continued  from  page  1. 

ture  to  follow  up  on  750  other  cases 
submitted  by  the  delegation  on  behalf 
of  Vietnamese-American  families  in 
California. 

■The  delegation  was  able  to  inter- 
view Phan  Nhat  Nam,  the  most  promi- 
nent former  political  prisoner  in  Viet- 
nam, who  wasreleased  in  February  1988 
after  14  years  in  prison. 

■The  Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry 
agreed  to  allow  political  prisoners  to 
write  to  and  receive  letters  from  their 
families. 

IThe  Vietnamese  go  vemment  agreed 
to  meet  the  deadline  for  processing 
Amerasians,  as  established  by  the  U.S. 
Homecoming  Act,  and  to  set  up  a  proc- 
essing center  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  to 
facilitate  their  emigration. 

Before  leaving  for  Vietnam,  trip 
members  held  a  series  of  meetings  in 
Vietnamese  communities  throughout 
California  to  address  controversy  raised 
by  the  trip. 

"Problems  surfaced  before  we  left 
because  of  the  anti-communist  stance 
wi  thin  the  Vietnamese  communi  ty  here. 
They  felt  strongly  against  us  talking 
with  the  Communist  government," 
Nguyen  said.  "There  were  concerns 
expressed  that  we  were  'compromis- 
ers.' Some  of  us  were  threatened  physi- 
cally and  one  member  of  the  delegation 
pulled  out. 

"But  you  cannot  let  yourself  be  in- 
fluenced by  those  factors/'Nguyen 
continued,  firmly  denying  that  trip 
members  compromised  anything  by 
going  to  Vietnam.  "We  are  not 
diplomats.  Basically  we  were  con- 
cerned Vietnamese  on  a  fact-finding 
mission.  We  were  in  no  position  to 


negotiate  with  the  other  side  —  we  had 
nothing  to  offer.  We  were  there  to  test 
their  commitment  on  several  humani- 
tarian issues." 

In  the  end,  most  of  the  Vietnamese- 
Americans  with  whom  delegation 
members  met  in  California  supported 
the  trip's  humanitarian  goals,  especially 
family  reunification,  Nguyen  added. 

Onceenroute,  Nguyen  said  the  dele- 
gation feared  for  the  trip's  success  be- 
cause they  did  know  until  they  were  in 
Bangkok  whether  the  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment had  even  approved  entrance 
visas  for  the  Vietnamese-American  trip 
members. 

"The  relationship  between  the  dele- 
gationand  the  Vietnamese  government 
was  tense,"  said  Nguyen.  "We  were 
prepared  for  the  worst.  We  were  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  country  if  our  move- 
ment was  too  restricted  or  we  were 
prevented  from  accomplishing  our 
objectives."  On  the  whole,  he  said,  the 
group  was  "surprised"  by  the  cordial 
treatment  they  received. 

Nguyen  believes  that  before  normali- 
zation  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  can 
occur,  certain  outstanding  issues  must 
be  resolved:  the  release  of  political  pris- 
oners, the  observation  of  basic  human 
rights  in  Vietnam,  and  the  resolution  of 
issues  concerning  American  POWs  and 
MIAs.  Vietnam  has  taken  some  posi- 
tive steps  toward  normalization  by  re- 
leasing some  political  prisoners  and  the 
remains  of  some  MIAs,  and  by  cooper- 
ating on  processing  Amerasians, 
Nguyen  said,  "but  it's-still  not  enough." 

Nguyen,  who  had  never  visited 
Hanoi  before,  found  it  to  be  a  "beauti- 
ful, serene"  city,  and  described  the 
people  as  "charming  and  simple  — 
very  genuine  in  a  certain  way."  How- 
ever, he  was  struck  by  the  poverty  there. 
"It  never  changed  in  the  last  35  years  — 


the  people  are  functioning  at  a  basic 
level,"  he  said.  "You  still  see  the  buf- 
falo, and  the  people  using  rudimentary 
tools." 

High  unemployment  and  forced 
early  retirement  have  caused  scores  of 
people  50  to  65  years  of  age  to  work  as 
street  vendors  or  sidewalk  bicycle  re- 
pairmen. In  both  Hanoi  and  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City  (formerly  Saigon),  Nguyen 
observed  many  street  beggars.  But  in 
contrast  to  Hanoi,  Nguyen  found  the 
shops  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  filled  abun- 
dantly with  meat,  vegetables,  other 
food  s,  and  Western-made  merchandise. 

While  the  country  overall  is  now  one 
of  the  poorest  in  the  world,  with  a  per 
capita  income  equivalent  to  U.S.  $7-$8 
a  month,  Nguyen  saw  no  evidence  of 
the  famine  or  food  shortages  that  were 
widely  publicized  last  year.  And  de- 


spite their  poverty,  he  said,  people  are 
able  to  get  by  by  supplementing  their 
income  through  the  black  market  or 
private  enterprise. 

On  the  whole,  Nguyen  felt  the  mis- 
sion was  successful  and  beneficial  to 
the  Vietnamese  community  in  the 
United  States  by  opening  the  channels 
of  communication  in  regard  to  humani- 
tarian concerns. 

The  United  States  and  Vietnam  are 
closer  than  they  have  been  in  years  to 
arriving  at  agreement  on  several  key 
issues,  Nguyen  said.  "The  choice  (for 
Vietnamese- Americans)  is  whether  to 
participate  in  the  process  and  have  some 
impact,  or  be  left  out —  just  like  the 
Paris  Treaty  of  1972,"  he  said.  "That's 
a  tough  question  for  the  community 
here  to  face." 


Public  Health  Budget  Cuts 


continued  from  page  13. 

Richard  Sanchez,  vice  president  of 
the  Health  Commission,  which  was 
responsible  for  analyzing  and  deciding 
where  the  cuts  should  come  from,  said 
inefficient  patient  screening  and  mis- 
management of  the  billing  process  at 
San  Francisco  General  were  the  targets 
of  the  $5  million  cut  from  the  hospital's 
budget. 

"We  thought  that  if  there  was  any 


fat,  it  was  at  San  Francisco  General.  We 
see  an  awful  lot  of  people  who  can  pay, 
but  are  never  made  to  pay,"  he  said. 
"The  hospital  loses  up  to  $50,000  a 
month  in  this  manner,  and  that  is  a 
conservative  estimate." 

"Sixty-five  percent  of  the  patients 
are  on  Medicare  or  Medical,  or  are 
eligible,"  Sanchez  added.  "We 
should  be  able  to  collect  much  more 
than  we  do." 


Invest  now  to  secure  your  future 
San  Francisco  Finishing  School  for  Domestics 

Professional  training  for  domestics 


One  week  course,  three  hours  per  day 
Monday  -  Friday,  1  p.m.  -  4  p.m. 


45  Liberty  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
641-4009 


Evening  classes  by  appointment 

Hay  dau  tu  hien  giti  de  giu'  vi/ng  ti/dng  lai  ban 


PAWNBROKERS 

Collateral  Loans 


Rays  Loan 


on  6th  Street 

Need  Cash?  Quick  Money? 

Motrnnnlitan  I  nan  Wide  Selection  of  Unredeemed 

ivietropoiiian  Loan  Merchandise  at  Bargain  Prices 


San  Francisco  Loan 


Can  tien  khin  cap 

Nhfeu  chpn    lUa  ve  db  khdng  chudc  lai 
Hang  hba  vdi  gia  thoa-thuin 


*  Reliable  Loan 

*  Midtown  Loan 
*  Pacific  Loan 


*WJti    *tff77?S  *SlGjrTI! 

*WMs7<ym  *9tmjs  *  writs  tin 


Estate  Jewelry 

Diamonds  •  Watches  •  Rings 
VCR's  •  TV's  •  Stereos  •  Cameras 
Guns  •  Tools  and  the  unusual 


Tai-San  nu-trang 

Hot  xoan  '  Dong  A?S  *  Nhah 
VCR's  '  TV's  '  Stereos  *  May  chup  hinh 
Sting  *  Dung  cu  *  Va  nhieu  loai  khac 


8  Stores  to  Choose  from 
Between  Mission  &  Market  Street 


Monday  thru  Friday:  9  -  5  p.m. 
Saturday:  9  -  4:45  p.m. 


20%  OFF  ALL  MERCHANDISE 
WITH  THIS  AD 


May  1989 


Tenderloin  Time9  15 


Co-op  Dreams  Fading 
At  the  Aarti  Hotel 


From  left.  Aarti  Hotel  residents  Henry  Brady,  Walter  Culpepper,  and  Darwin  Dias  -  in 
one  of  the  hotel's  community  rooms. 


continued  from  page  1 

Carol  Focrster  announced  TNDC's 
decision  not  to  renew  the  renters'  agree- 
ment contract,  which  expired  Decem- 
ber 31, 1988. 

"It  is  the  intention  of  TNDC  to  honor 
its  commitment  to  clean,  safe,  and  af- 
fordable housing  at  the  Aarti,"  Foerster 
wrote.  "If  you  think  that  it  is  acceptable 
to  live  in  filth,  not  pay  your  rent,  and 
use  your  home  for  illegal  activities  and 
violence,  then  I  now  invite  you  to  relo- 
cate prior  to  your  eviction." 

Foerster  also  informed  tenants  that 
guests  must  beaccompanied  at  all  times 
by  a  resident  and  that  overnight  guests 


are  allowable  only  with  prior  written 
consent  of  the  owner. 

"The  tenants  didn't  ask  to  extend  the 
contract,"  Foerster  told  the  Times.  "That 
lack  of  follow-through  is  typical  of  the 
Aarti  residents." 

Dust  in  the  Hallways 

TNDC,  which  owns  six  residential 
hotels  in  the  Tenderloin,  was  created  to 
provide  low-income  housing  and  ten- 
ant empowerment.  While  some  resi- 
dents and  TNDC  officials  claim  the 
tenants  were  disorganized  and  inca- 
pable of  running  their  own  building, 


AIDS  Testing  Blocks 
Immigrants'  Entry 


by  Elaine  Tanzman 

By  forcing  immigrants  and  ref- 
ugees to  submit  to  AIDS  tests, 
the  United  States  federal  gov- 
ernment has  created  the  largest  man- 
datory testing  program  in  the  world, 
according  to  immigration  attorney  Ig- 
natius Bau. 

Bau,  a  member  of  the  HIV  and 
Immigration  Task  Force  of  the  Coali- 
tion for  Immigrant  and  Refugee  Rights 
and  Services,  spoke  at  a  forum  on  HIV 
testing  held  at  the  San  Francisco  AIDS 
Foundation  on  March  10. 

Under  fire  by  panelists  was  a  federal 
regulation,  effective  since  December 
1987,  that  requires  mandatory  AIDS 
testing  for  immigrants  and  refugees. 

Bau  explained  to  the  forum  attendees 
that  even  if  immigrants  or  refugees  test 
positive  for  HIV,  they  may  be  able  to 
obtain  a  waiver  and  still  legalize  their 
status. 

It  is  very  important  for  people  to 
know  about  the  waiver,"  Bau  said. 
"Many  people  (have)  thought  that  sim- 
ply testing  positive  was  the  end  of  the 
road." 

U.S.  law  bars  immigrants  from  be- 
coming lawful,  permanent  residents  if 
they  are  found  to  have  a  "dangerous, 
contagious  disease."  These  illnesses 
include  some  venereal  diseases  and 
tuberculosis.  In  July  1987,  then-Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  signed  legislation 
declaring  that  testing  positive  for  AIDS 
would  also  be  cause  to  deny  perma- 
nent, legal  residence  to  immigrants  and 
refugees. 

Each  year,  according  to  Bau,  about 
70,000  refugees  enter  the  United  States 
and  approximately 600,000  immigrants 
seek  permanent  residency. 

The  U.S.  law  requiring  refugees  and 
immigrants  to  submit  to  HIV  tests  is 
not  intended  to  apply  to  visitors  to  the 
country.  However,  Bau  indicated  that 
U.S.  Customs  officials  have  requested 
thatvisitorscarryingthedrug  AZT(for 


treatment  of  AIDS)  submit  to  an  HIV 
test,  or  have  asked  them  if  they  were 
HIV  positive,  before  allowing  them  to 
enter  the  country. 

"If  (the  visitors)  were  HIV  positive," 
said  Bau,  "they  were  barred  from  enter- 
ing the  country." 

Several  hundred  waiver  requests 
throughout  the  country  are  currently 
awaiting  decisions  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  said  Bau. 
Lawyers  argue  for  waivers  on  grounds 
of  inadequate  medical  care  in  the  home 
country  and  preservation  of  a  family's 
unity. 

Bau  is  presently  working  on  the  case 
of  an  HIV-positive  woman  refugee  from 
Zaire  whose  HTV -negative  husband  and 
children  are  eligible  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  Bau  believes  the  woman 
will  be  granted  a  waiver  of  the  law  to 
preserve  the  family's  unity. 

Bau  has  also  argued  for  waivers  for 
HIV-positive  applicants  from  Mexico, 
El  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua  because  of 
the  inadequate  medical  services  avail- 
able in  those  countries. 

"An  applicant  who  has  health  insur- 
ance will  have  a  better  chance  of  receiv- 
ing a  waiver,"  he  added. 

The  INS  has  granted  at  least  8  waiv- 
ers nationwide. 

Refugees  who  wish  to  enter  the 
United  States  must  be  tested  for  HIV 
infection,  often  in  the  refugee  camps 
themselves.  Bu  t  the  results  of  those  tests 
are  often  questionable. 

Bau  urged  applicants  in  this  country 
who  test  positive  for  HIV  to  submit  to 
re-testing  at  an  alternative  test  site. 

The  state  of  California  operates  sev- 
eral test  sites  offering  free,  anonymous 
tests,  one  of  which  is  located  at  the 
South  of  Market  Health  Center,  551 
Minna  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103, 
tel.  621-4858. 

For  more  information  about  natu- 
ralization issues  call  the  Coalition  for 
Immigrant  and  Refugee  Rights  and 
Services  hotline  at  554-2444. 


others  blame  a  lack  of  commitment  on 
the  part  of  TNDC  for  the  failure  to  enact 
full  tenant  empowerment. 

"Responsibility  was  like  dust  in  the 
hallways:  everywhere,  and  no  one  was 
willing  to  pick  it  up,"  said  Aarti  tenant 
Julia  Lenfest.  During  the  last  few  years, 
tenant  committees  and  the  AartiJJoard 
of  Directors  had  become  increasingly 
divided,  contributing  to  the  poor  build- 
ing maintenance.  Attendance  at  Aarti 
board  meetingsdroppcd  off  so  severely 
that  the  board  could  rarely  achieve  a 
quorum.  Meetings  were  marked  by 
infighting,  threats  of  violence,  and 
hysterical  behavior. 

"Things  were  not  being  managed 
right  at  all,"  said  four-year-resident 
Henry  Brady,  who  twice  served  as 
president  of  the  Aarti  Board.  "There 
were  fights.  There  were  drugs.  There 
were  lots  of  thefts,  food  stolen  from 
fridges.  The  place  was  filthy.  Almost 
nobody  was  doing  their  chores.  They 
promised  to  do  them,  but  they  didn't 
do  them.  There  was  no  control  whatso- 
ever over  who  came  in  the  door." 

The  Aarti  Membership  Committee,  a 
group  of  three  to  five  tenants  who 
screened  and  recommended  tenant 
applications  for  the  rooms,  was  "some- 
what less  than  professional,"  said  resi- 
dent Jim  Herberich,  who  served  briefly 
as  manager  of  the  building  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Aarti  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

"People  (on  the  membership  com- 
mittee) were  basically  too  generous  for 
their  own  good,"  Herberich  added. 
"Applicants  would  come  in  and  say,  I 
have  a  drug  problem,  let  me  in,  let  me 
in.'  Pretty  soon  ifs  no  better  than  living 
in  the  streets  in  terms  of  one's  chances 
for  success." 

Brady  also  saw  problems  with  the 
selection  committee:  "They  would  bring 
in  mentally  disturbed  people  or  alco- 
holics because  it  was  a  'cool'  thing  to 
do,  a  Christian  thing  to  do. 

"But  it's  detrimental  to  trying  to  run 
a  co-op,  trying  to  run  a  building,"  Brady 
added.  "You  can't  run  a  business  with 
mentally  disturbed  people,  drug  ad- 
dicts, and  punk  rock  kids  on  welfare 
who  are  just  ready  to  party." 

According  to  Herberich,  a  tenant 
turnover  rate  of  25  percent  between 
April  and  October  1988  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  tenant  committees  to  main- 
tain any  continuity  in  membership,  or 
in  the  building's  maintenance  and 
organization. 

A  Long,  Hard  Struggle 

The  signing  of  the  renters'  agree- 
ment in  June  1986  was  the  peak  of  the 
Aarb's  tenant  organization,  but  also 
signaled  the  departure  of  two  impor- 
tant Aarti  residents.  Resident  Manager 
Wade  Hudson  and  Aarti  Board  Chair 
Nelson  Morales  were  the  main  negotia- 
tors of  the  cooperative  contract. 

"It  was  a  long,  hard  struggle,"  said 
Morales  of  the  negotiations.  "By  then  I 
was  burned  out."  Morales  left  the  Aarti 
just  after  the  contract  signing.  Hudson, 
who  stepped  down  as  manager  soon 
afterward,  moved  out  in  April  1988. 

Another  key  player  in  the  Aarti  co- 
op's operations  was  Richard  Allman, 
hired  by  TNDC  as  Co-op  Development 
Director.  Allman  assisted  the  residents, 
who  were  largely  untrained  in  man- 
agement or  business,  in  learning  how 
to  operate  the  building. 

"He  put  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  time  into 
teaching  basic  skills,"  Herberich  said. 

However,  Allman  left  the  Aarti  in 
September  1987,  and  TNDC  did  not 
hire  a  replacement  for  eight  months. 
During  that  time,  the  Aarti  lost  mo- 
mentum. 

"It  was  an  ambiguous  signal,"  for- 
mer manager  a  nd  resident  Darry  I  Smi  t  h 


said  of  TNDC's  failure  to  fill  Allman's 
position  right  away.  "We  were  left  to 
tread  water.  (Residents)  didn't  have 
the  skills.  We  needed  more  support 
than  we  were  getting." 

Allman,  now  the  director  of  the  ban 
Francisco  Housing  and  Tenant's  Coun- 
cil, agreed  that  the  co-op  needed  ongo- 
ing support  that  TNDC  was  not  pro- 
viding. "TNDC  has  a  wonderful  mis- 
sion," Allman  added,  "but  it  is  difficult 
for  a  management  company  to  support 
tenant  empowerment." 

By  May  1988  TNDC  had  hired  Joan 
Emerson  to  replace  Allman  as  the  Aarti 
Co-op  Development  Director,  but  she 
remained  on  the  job  only  four  months. 

"When  Joan  Emerson  left,  it  was  I  he 
worst  possible  time,"  said  Lenfest.  "We 
had  been  losing  momentum.  That  was 
our  last  chance  to  pick  it  up." 

TNDC  has  not  hired  a  replacement 
for  Emerson  but  did  hire  a  consulting 
firm  to  make  recommendations  for  co- 
op development  at  TNDC.  The  recom- 
mendations were  completed  in  Janu- 
ary 1989. 

"Before  we  hired  a  replacement,  we 
wanted  to  know  what  we  were  going  to 
be  doing,"  said  John  Stern,  executive 
director  of  TNDC,  who  defends  their 
efforts  regarding  the  Aarti. 

"The  Aarti  would  have  meetings  and 
try  to  get  things  done  and  it  would  take 
months  to  take  small  steps,"  he  said. 
"You  can't  do  that.  You  have  to  be  more 
active,  more  pro-active." 

TNDC  has  hired  a  janitorial  service 
to  clean  up  Aarti  community  spaces 
that  residents  once  maintained.  The 
company  has  also  brought  in  a  TNDC 
employee  as  new  manager,  instead  of 
hiring  one  from  among  the  tenants,  as 
it  has  in  the  past.  The  building  has  had 
8  different  managers  since  June,  1986. 

Besides  crime  and  organizational 
problems  inside  the  building,  some 
residents  feel  TNDC  faltered  in  its 
commitment  to  the  co-op. 

Darwin  Dias,  who  has  lived  in  the 
Aarti  co-op  since  its  inception  and  who 
is  a  member  of  TNDC's  board,  said: 
"TN  DC  doesn't  workaseffectivelyasit 
might  in  de velopi  ng  co-ops.  They  wan  t 
tenant  management  mainly  as  a  way  to 
keep  people  interested  in  maintaining 
buildings.  We  want  full  tenant  empow- 
erment." 

Resident  Walter  Culpepper,  50,  be- 
lieves that  TNDC  acted  in  bad  faith  by 
letting  the  mismanagement  and  dete- 
rioration of  the  Aarti  get  out  of  hand, 
and  by  stepping  in  occasionally  and 
indiscriminately  in  Aarti  affairs.  The 
co-op  never  really  stood  a  good  chance 
of  working,  Culpepper  said,  because 
the  ideal  "just  doesn't  apply  to  the 
Tenderloin  and  desperate  people." 

He  also  said  he  believes  there  hasn't 
been  a  true  cooperative  effort  at  the 
Aarti  during  his  year-and-a-half  stay. 
"It's  all  sort  of  phony.  People  are  des- 
perate and  the  rent  is  cheap.  They  are 
not  all  looking  for  a  co-op." 

Julia  Lenfest  also  felt  that  the  only 
thing  that  kept  the  tenants  together 
were  the  low  rents,  which  average  just 
under  $200  per  month.  "I'm  glad  to  see 
the  changes  because  I  was  so  frustrated 
with  the  way  things  were  going,"  she 
added.  "It  got  unruly.  But  I'm  also  sad 
that  the  co-op  didn't  succeed  in  what  it 
wanted  to  do." 

Stern  doesn't  think  the  Aarti  co-op 
idea  must  be  completely  abandoned. 
"We'd  love  to  see  that  building  get 
itself  together  and  take  back  control," 
he  said.  "That  would  be  the  dream 
come  true.  But  at  the  same  time,  you 
need  a  stable  population  base.  You  need 
people  who  are  willing  to  take  respon- 
sibility and  act." 

Now  that  the  contract  has  expired 
and  TNDC hasreassumed  management 
of  the  Aarti,  Foerster  said:  "We're  in  a 
better  position  to  help  the  Aarti." 


EVENTS  &  ARTS 
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Santiago  Bose 

Filipino  Artists  Examines  the 
Dark  Side  of  Immigrant  Life 


by  Melanie  Haiken 

The  sad,  tired  faces  of  immigrant 
Filipino  laborers  are  the  haunt- 
ing thread  that  ties  together  the 
series  of  mixed  media  works  by  artist 
Santiago  Bose  recently  displayed  at  the 
509  Cultural  Center. 

Bose,  a  native  of  the  Philippines, 
uses  an  innovative  combination  of 
modem  and  traditional  techniques  to 
capture  a  tragic  human  drama .  In  some 
of  his  work,  he  applies  dabs  of  bright 
paint,  pieces  of  old  newspapers  and 
photos,  and  other  found  objects  to  the 
sides  of  wooden  packing  crates. 

Titled  "The  Manong  X  and  Other 
Tapestries,"  the  series  of  interrelated 
works  tells  the  story  of  a  little-known 
period  in  California  history,  in  which 
Filipino  men  came  to  this  country  as 
manual  laborers,  lured  by  dreams  of 
riches  and  a  better  life  for  their  families. 
Bose  said  the  packing  crates,  which 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  exhibit,  sym- 
bolize the  crates  the  laborers  used  to 


reading  the  autobiography  of  Carlos 
Bulosan,  America  is  in  the  Heart,  about 
the  author's  experiences  as  a  Manong. 

"I  realized  that  in  order  for  Filipinos 
to  come  to  terms  with  our  colonial  past, 
we  must  not  forget  this  period  of 
struggle,"  Bose  said.  "It  is  these  men, 
now  in  their  old  age,  who  paved  the 
way  for  the  upwardly  mobile  lifestyles 
that  some  Filipinos  now  enjoy." 

The  exhibit  also  included  three  tap- 
estries, huge  works  made  of  strips  of 
cloth  and  leather  and  woven  into  ab- 
stract geometric  patterns.  Tapestry 
weaving  is  a  traditional  art  form  in  the 
Philippines,  and  Bose's  tapestries  have 
been  exhibited  in  many  countries 
around  the  world. 

In  one  painting,  titled  "Hearts  and 
Dimes,"  a  group  of  immigrant  men  play 
pool  under  a  sign  that  reads  "Wanted: 
30  men  for  California.  Free  motel,  90 
cents  an  hour,  time-and-a-half  after 
eight  hours."  U.S.  pennies  and  dimes 
glued  to  the  painting  serve  as  the  bil- 
liard balls  in  the  mens'  lonely  game. 
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Bose  painted  images  of  Filipino  laborers  on  packing  crates  -  meant  to  symbolize  their 
menial  work  -  for  his  show  at  the  509  Center;  this  painting  is  entitled  "Stoop  Labor." 


pack  fruit  in.  Manong  is  a  Tagalog 
word  originally  meaning  "older 
brother,"  which  was  used  for  the  Fili- 
pino men,  most  of  them  bachelors,  who 
came  alone  to  California  and  Hawaii  in 
the  1920s  in  search  of  work. 

Like  many  unskilled  immigrants, 
when  the  Filipinos  arrived  in  Califor- 
nia, they  found  low  wages  and  inhu- 
man living  conditions.  Many  could  not 
save  enough  of  their  wages  to  send 
money  home  to  their  families  or  pay  for 
their  own  passage  back  to  the  Philip- 
pines. 

"They  were  lured  here  with  false 
promises  of  the  American  dream,  and 
all  they  found  was  hard,  menial  labor 
and  discrimination,"  Bose  said.  He  got 
the  idea  for  the  series  of  works  after 


Bose  tries  through  his  art  to  draw 
attention  to  the  riches  of  his  own  cul- 
ture, so  he  invited  the  traditional  Fili- 
pino music  ensemble  Kuhintang  Art  to 
perform  at  the  509  Cultural  Center  on 
April  8  in  conjunction  with  his  exhibit. 

The  combined  exhibit  and  musical 
performance  drew  a  large  crowd,  and 
local  Filipinos  said  they  were  surprised 
to  learn  a  piece  of  their  own  state's 
history  from  a  visiting  artist  from  their 
native  land. 

"It  is  better  than  a  history  lecture, 
because  art  is  more  universal,"  said 
Roehl  de  Leon,  a  young  Filipino.  "He 
can  reach  a  larger  audience,  especially 
the  younger  generation.  It's  different 
than  just  hearing  your  parents  talking 
about  it." 


Bose  is  well-known  among  the  Fili- 
pino community  in  San  Francisco  and 
many  of  those  at  the  exhibit  said  they 
had  seen  his  work  before. 


Artist  Santiago  Bose  at  509  exhibit. 

"I  saw  his  tapestries  in  the  Philip- 
pines, where  he  has  been  responsible 
for  an  artistic  renaissance,"  said  Pascale 
Monntadert,  who  was  among  the  group 
of  locals  who  arranged  for  Bose's  ex- 
hibit at  the  509  Center.  "His  work  has  a 
very  touching  quality,"  added 
Monntadert.  "He  uses  traditional  tech- 
niques to  give  a  contemporary  mes- 
sage." 

Bose  considers  himself  a  political 
artist,  both  in  his  subject  matter  and  in 
his  creative  process.  "I  try  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  socio-economic  context  of 
the  art.  Most  of  our  (Filipino)  artists  go 
to  New  York  to  study,"  he  said.  'Then 
when  we  return  home  we  end  up  trying 
to  do  our  art  just  as  we  did  in  America, 
spending  money  on  expensive  Western 
materials  like  Grumbacher  oils." 


Bose  described  how  he  gathered 
recycled  leather  scraps  from  a  glove 
factory  in  the  Philippines  that  manu- 
factures products  mainly  intended  for 
export  to  the  West,  and  how  he  used 
those  scraps  to  weave  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  tapestries  in  the  exhibit. 

Bose  has  his  weaving  done  for  him 
by  traditional  Filipino  weavers  who 
need  to  work  to  keep  their  craft  alive. 
The  found  objects,  such  as  the  packing 
crates,  help  keep  his  costs  down. 

"Art  is  so  centered  in  economics,  the 
selling  and  the  packaging.  So  I  try  to 
use  appropriate  technology,"  said  Bose. 
"Sometimes  it  is  so  expensive  to  do  art, 
and  I  don't  know  if  I  can  sell  it.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  make  money  as  an 
artist  in  my  country,  especially  during 
the  last  year  of  the  Marcos  regime." 

For  one  work  in  the  exhibit,  Bose 
used  paper  made  of  compressed  dried 
grass  and  burned  a  design  into  it  with  a 
magnifyingglass.  Traditional  craftslike 
this  type  of  paper  are  "more  fitting  to 
the  economic  situation  we  have  now 
(in  the  Philippines),"  said  Bose.  "These 
techniques  are  labor  intensive,  but  it's 
good  because  we  have  so  many  unem- 
ployed." 

Bose  was  bom  in  1949  and  raised  in 
Baguio,  a  rural  province  in  the  moun- 
tains north  of  Manila.  His  ancestors 
were  tribal  and  the  province  remains 
undeveloped,  he  said.  Today  his  fam- 
ily lives  in  Baguio  City,  where  he  grew 
up,  but  Bose  lives  in  a  small  village 
nearby.  He  studied  art  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Philippines'  College  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Quezon  City,  and  at  the  West 
17th  Street  Print  Shop  in  New  York 
City.  In  February  1988,  Bose  served  as 
the  prod  uction  designer  for  the  play  "A 
Song  for  Manong"  produced  by  the 
Herbst  Theater  and  Fort  Mason  Center. 


Recycle  your  aluminum  cans, 
glass  bottles,  newspapers, 
and  plastic 
soda  bottles 
at  the  new 
Recycling  Truck 

Parked  on  Hyde  Street,  next  to  the 
U.N.  Plaza  Fanners  Market,  every 
Wednesday  and  Sunday  from  8:30 
a.m.-1 :30  p.m. 

The  truck  operator  will  pay  you  for  your 
recyclable  bottles,  aluminum  cans, 
plastic  bottles  and  newspaper. 


=  $$$ 


Chung  t6i  thu  mua  nhurig  Ion 
nh6m.  chai,  bao  cu,  plastic, 
va  chai  s6-da 

tai  mot  chiec  xe  truck  d$u 
tren  dudng  Hyde,  gan  U.N. 
Plaza  Farmers  Market, 

moi  thuf  tu  va  chu  nhat  i\t 
8:30  AM  Sen  1:30  PM. 

Chu  xe  truck  sctrS  tfen  cho 
cac  ban. 


San  Francisco  Community  Recyclers 
285-0669 


^djsciinsn  ?tosuj>S3  ^rmittii  "read 
Srt|lUJSn«I  Hyde  st.  aronaam 
ihu  i  Osfm  t  nci ,  tnnnoi&jci  uasau 

31«1  O^UQ  8:30  a3JJlgpiT|3 
U1£J  1:30 

una , sooila^an  ,ntaJ3g  uas  ciu 
toj^sJSl  sa^TfnjjEJ^nunbjiajj. 

285-0669 


trJHn^BfljrjnridomrauifnjB  arondu.fnmA) 
mfam  B&aranau^m(aaraiBttnQai<jn  jjn 
fflnamnttfttrtqie  nmajflujemflnjosurfocu 
tfoeQBnntaSnfgnftteltdij/ting  (Hyde)  5 
tBl2nitpjt9tD  umetntnji  (U  N  Plaza)  iflrue 
te.-BOHntf 88(u§mfitnnnHn  tBlt/JannHdrjo 
e&Hsinifij  tnrjflt&ia  tfnojnn  -  eaowioi 

gniflnujidtD8mStijatm:8aCB|prtgnAr(wrj 
lean.  Aronritja.  AronHo^w^n  Bajnmwm 
(Aim 
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TL  Women  Produce  Funny, 
Tearful  Series  of  Plays 


by  Jennifer  Wright 

In  the  Tenderloin  Women  Writers 
Workshop  production  Sadie' sTurn, 
the  audience  witnesses  everything 
from  a  spoof  of  Candid  Camera  to  a 
haunting  tale  of  a  poor  black  girl's  fight 
for  dignity. 

Each  piece  in  the  EXITheatre  pro- 
duction of  Sadie'sTurn  is  as  distinctive 
and  individual  as  the  fingerprints  of 
the  different  au  thors.  The  selections  run 
from  silly  fluff  to  scorching  drama.  The 
workshop's  writers,  who  meet  regu- 
larly to  discuss  their  work  and  the  craft 
of  writing,  have  very  different  views  of 


OPERA  PLAZA 

Drug  Store 


Medl-Cal,  PCS,  PAID, 
Blue  Cross,  Bay 
Pacific  Prescription 
Plans  Welcomed. 

For  Great  Values 
Pick  Up  Our  Monthly 
Circular  at  the  Store. 


Mon  -  Frf:  9  30  AM  -  6:30  PM 
Saturday:  10  AM  -  4  PM 


601  Van  Ness  Ave. 
928-2837 


life  and  very  different  attitudes  toward 
their  art.  The  first  half  of  Sadie's  Turn  is 
like  a  Carol  Burnett  Show  rerun  -  light 
humor  about  sex,  love,  and  the  eternal 
pursuit  of  instant  gratification  -  while 
the  second  half  of  the  show  is  more 
seriously  dramatic  and  moving. 

Elisa  DeCarlo's  "The  Morning  Af- 
ter" is  a  parody  of  Candid  Camera,  only 
it  is  set  -  of  all  places  -  in  the  bedroom, 
and  depicts  the  darker  side  of  casual 
sex.  Partners  hide  things  from  each 
other  in  order  to  get  what  they  want; 
they  need  to  drink  five  Irish  coffees  to 
be  bra  ve  enough  to  make  love;  and  they 
are  not  always  careful  to  protect  them- 
selves from  pregnancy  or  disease.  Ken 
Risque,  the  bottom-pinching  host  of 
"The  Morning  After,"  is  like  the  Joel 
Grey  character  in  Cabaret  -  a  symbol  of 
our  society's  falseness. 

Although  the  humor  in  this  piece  is 
a  bit  of  a  snore,  the  warning  in  the  last 
lineachievesa  certain  eloquence:  "Good 
night  and  watch  out.  You  never  know 
when  you  could  be  on  The  Morning 
After.'  " 

"Nick  Scrod,  Private  Eye,"  also  by 
DeCarlo,  pokes  fun  at  those  who  want 
to  live  in  a  make-believe  world,  but 
DeCarlo's  characters  take  that  desire  to 
an  absurd  extreme.  The  piece  shifts 
points  of  view  from  one  direction  to 
another  at  a  dizzying  pace  until  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  don't  know  where 
they  are  or  which  characters  to  believe, 
which  is  the  perfect  setup  for  the  sur- 
prise ending.  An  experienced  comic 
actress  from  New  York  City,  DeCarlo 
clearly  understands  her  medium. 


901  Larkin  St.,  S.F.,  CA  776-6300  *  776-6831 
11  AM- 11PM  Every  Day 

'Steaks  *Chlcken  'Omelettes  *Shlsh  Kebab 
'Seafood  'Ribs  'Hamburgers 


Food  To  Go 
Family  Restaurant  -  Family  Prices 


All  entrees  with  choice  of 
 Soup  or  Salad 


Sandwiches  w/Soup  or  Salad 
3.95 


New  York  Steak 

$6.95 

Club  Steak 

7.95 

Shish  Kebab 

7.95 

Prawns 

7.00 

B.B.  Q.  Chicken 

5  95 

Hamburger  Steak 

6.00 

Steak  Sandwich 

5.25 

French  Burger 

4.65 

Hamburger 

4.45 

Red  Snapper 

6.75 

Steak  and  Shrimp 

8.85 

Shrimp  Platter 

5.25 

All  Above  served  with 
Baked  Potato. 
Garlic  Bread,  and 
Tossed  Salad 

BEVERAGES 

Include  Beer  &  Wine 
and 
Desserts 


Chao  Mung  Cac  Ban  Vidt  nam 
11  AM-11  PM 

m61  ngAy 

•Bit-Tit  *Thit  Ga  'Ob  Bien 


NY  Steak  and  Seafood  $9.85 

Includes  Potato,  Bread, 

Sauteed  Mushrooms 

Prime  Rib  8.95 

Choice  of  Soup  or  Salad 

Petit  Filet  Mlgnon  8 .95 

Includes  Potato,  Bread  ,  Bacon, 

Sauteed  Mushrooms 

Big  1-Pound  T-Bone  Steak  7.95 

Choice  of  Soup  or  Salad 

Mushroom  Burger  5.25 

Over  Rice,  includes  Salad 

Beef  B.B.Q.  Ribs  5.25 

Includes  Rice.  Bread,  Soup  or 

Salad 

1/2  Chicken  Terlyaki  4.75 

Includes  Bread  and  Potato 

B.B.Q.  1/2  Chicken  4  75 

Includes  Bread  and  Potato 

Beef  Liver  and  Onions  3.95 

Includes  Bread  and  Potato 

Party  Melt  3.25 

Includes  Tomato.  Lettuce 

Cottage  Cheese.  Fresh  Fruit, 

Bread  and  Swiss  Cheese 

5  oz.  Hamburger  2.75 

With  Fries 

Sloppy  Joe  3 .45 

With  Fries 

•Omelettes  'Shishkebob  'Ribs 

THUfC  AN  DEMDI 
Tidm  An  Gia  Oinh  Vdi  Gia  Phai 
Chang 


The  characters  go  at  it  head-to-head  in  Elisha  DeCarlo's  "The  Morning  After"  segment 
of  the  Tenderloin  Women's  Writers  Workshop  show  at  EXITheatre.  Sadie's  Turn. 


In  the  final  piece  of  the  first  half  of 
the  show,  Alison  Blake's  "San  Diego 
Date"  narrows  the  drama  down  to  a 
push-and-pull  game  between  two  mis- 
matched characters  out  on  a  disastrous 
date.  The  dialogue  is  bland  but  the  si  tu- 
ation  is  fun  as  the  unlikely  pair  struggles 
for  the  "dream"  all  dates  proffer  but 
rarely  deliver. 

The  second  half  of  the  performance 
begins  with  the  evening's  title  piece, 
written  by  Mary  Tallmountain  and 
Lauren  Lundgren.  In  "Sadie's  Turn," 
the  audience  enters  the  world  of  Sadie 
Thompson,  prima  donna  and  welfare 
recipient,  pitiful  child  and  wise-woman 
all  rolled  up  into  one  person. 

Some  say  of  old  women  that  they 
"used  to  be  beautiful,"  beauty  being  a 
part  of  youth  one  can  never  recapture. 
But  Sadie  has  us  believe  beauty  isn't 
simply  a  smooth  face  and  a  taut  body; 
beauty  shines  through  everything  a 
person  does.  And  Dawn  Pyne  as  Sadie 
is  hauntingly  beautiful.  She  is  the 
embodiment  of  Old  World  style  and 
femininity,  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
yuppie  social  worker  character  called 
Ms.  Cronen.  With  her  many-sided  per- 
sonality, Sadie's  character  is  an  acting 
challenge  to  which  Pyne  rises  admira- 
bly. 

Frances  Middleton's  "Happening  in 
the  Park"  also  concerns  itself  with 
poverty,  but  takes  a  lighter  view,  with 
Kathleen  Butler  as  a  wonderfully  ob- 
noxious bag  lady.  Butler,  a  recent  arri- 
val from  North  Carolina,  plays  the  part 
with  great  comic  spirit. 


Another  actress  to  take  note  of  in 
Sadie's  Turn  is  Salima  Rashida,  whose 
autobiographical  one-woman  show 
"Ain't  I  Right  To?"  concerns  the  child- 
hood of  Onetha,  a  black  girl  growing  up 
in  Mississippi.  Christina  Augello  di- 
rected Rashida,  who  plays  all  the  parts 
in  this  story  of  a  sharecropper's  daugh- 
ter who  is  a  victim  of  time,  place,  and 
prejudice,  but  is  also  a  character  of 
strength. 

White  children  throw  stones  at 
Onetha  and  yell,  "Why  don't  you  go 
back  to  Africa?"  She  throws  stones  back 
and  yells,  "Why  don't  you  go  back  to 
Europe?"  Of  course,  Onetha  is  always 
blamed  for  the  trouble  among  the  chil- 
dren, but  that  won't  stop  her  from 
coming  back  and  fighting  just  as  hard 
the  next  time. 

In  contrast  to  the  plucky  Onetha  is 
her  Mama,  whose  spirit  is  broken  down 
by  constant  beatings,  either  by  her 
husband  or  by  white-dominated  soci- 
ety. In  her  helplessness,  Mama  takes 
refuge  in  whiskey  and  apathy.  "Ain't  I 
right  to?"  is  her  child's  urgent  question 
about  her  own  struggle  with  prejudice, 
but  Mama's  only  response  is:  "Yes, 
honey,  you  right.  But  ain't  nothing  we 
can  do  about  it." 

But  Onctha's  story  tells  us  that  Mama 
was  wrong.  "I  am  the  power  of  the 
fire,"  says  Onetha .  Her  story  is  empow- 
ering for  us  all.  Sadie's  Turn  runs  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  nights 
at  8:00  p.m.  through  May  6  at  EX- 
ITheatre, 380  Eddy  St. 
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606  Geary  (at  Jones)  San  Francisco.  CA  94102  (415)  771-2809  I 
 BUY  •  SELL  •  TRADE    Hours:1 1-1 1  Everyday  . 
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HWA  RANG  KWAN  MARTIAL  ARTS 

Pacific  Health  Club  &  Spa 

Master  Shin: 

TAE  KWON  DO 

Traditional  Karat* 

HAP  Kl  DO 

Nlnjutau  *  Jiu  Jitsu 

Co  m$t  lai  San  Franasco  vao  nim  1965 

Va  Si/  D.K.  Shin 

35  nam  klnh  nghiem 

Da  tuhg  day  cho 

S  J  doan  Mann  H6  ben  Dai  Han 

Luc  Udng  d£c  bi§t  mu  xanh 

tham  chie'n  tai  Vidt  nam 

Hi^n  gid  huSh  luy§n  cho  qu£n  d$i  My 

Cau  lac  06  khoe  (health  club)  &  ChUdng  trinh 

d£c  bi$t  cho  uh  em.  phu  n&  va  ngJbi  Ic/n. 


Pacific  Health  Club 

775-9899 

2001  Van  Ness  Ave 
at  Jackson 


Richmond  District 

751-2112 

1826  Balboa  St. 
at  19th  Ave 


Marina  District 
346-5008 

3219  Laguna  St 
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calendar 


Great  Leap  presents  "Talk  Story  - 
Chapter  2."  from  May  19-27  at  Theater 
Artaud,  450  Florida  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Tickets.  621-7797. 

complied  by  Esther  Wanning 


Saturday,  May  6: 

Children's    Matinee:  Liu  Wei 

Shan's  Children's  Guzheng 
Ensemble;  SF.  Chinese  Children's 
Chorus  and  Shan-Yee  Poon's  Chil- 
dren's Ballet,  1  p.m.,  Cowell 
Theater,  Pier  2,  Fori  Mason.  Tickets: 
$4;  children  under  17  free. 

Art  for  Visually  Handicapped: 

Hands-on  exploration  of  the  sculp- 
ture of  Welton  Rotz,  who  will  be  on 
hand  to  answer  questions  from  2 
p.m.  to  5  p.m.  (Exhibit  open  11 
a.m. -5  p.m.)  Images  Gallery,  372 
Hayes  St.  Free. 

CPR  Training:  Cardio  pulmonary 
Resuscitation  lessons,  9:30  a.m.- 


12:30  p.m.,  District  Health  Center 
#4,  1490  Mason  St.  Call  558-2308 
for  reservations;  $3  fee. 

Children's  Reading:  Author 
Virginia  Stearns  reads  Mother 
Scorpion  Country  (La  Tier r a  de  la 
Madre  Escorpion)  to  highlight  her 
exhibit  of  illustrations  for  the  book,  4 
p.m.,  Main  Children's  Room,  Civic 
Center  Library.  Free. 

EXITheatre:  Sadie's  Turn:  six 
plays  by  members  of  Tenderloin 
Women  Writers  Group.  8  p.m.,  366 
Eddy  Street.  $6. 

Sunday,  May  7: 
Heart  Day  '89:  Blood  pressure 
screenings  and  information  in 
Chinese  and  English,  11  a.m. -4 
p.m.,  Civic  Center  Farmers  Market, 
U.N.  Plaza.  Free. 

Tuesdays,  May  10,  17,  24, 
31 : 

Glide  Crack  Co-Dependent 
Workshop:  A  special  African- 
American  Cultural  Base  Co- 
Dependent  Group  Workshop  for 
those  whose  friends  or  family  use 
crack  cocaine.  Held  at  Glide  Church, 
330  Ellis,  Rm.  61 8  at  1 0  a.m.  Ask  for 
Charles  Amerson.  Call  474-8266  for 
more  information.  Free. 

Wednesdays,  May  10  and  May 
24: 

ImaglnACTION:  Stories  and 
activities  for  children  ages  6  and  up, 
3:30  p.m.,  Main  Children's  Room, 
Civic  Center  Library.  Free. 

Friday,  May  12: 
Brahms  Requiem:  San  Francisco 
State  University  Chorus  and  Univer- 
sity Orchestra,  8  p.m.,  First 
Congregational  Church,  Post  and 
Mason.  $5;  $2.50  seniors/students. 


Classifieds 


I  HOUSING 

Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  Gen- 
eral Assistance  Modified  Pay- 
ment Program:  Open  to  all  who  re- 
ceive GA.  Get  reduced  rents  from  $250 
to  $275/month  for  singles,  $350/month 
for  doubles.  Easy  application  process. 
Drop  by  at  126  Hyde,  10-4,  Monday 
through  Friday. 

I  INSTRUCTION 

Women's  Jobs  Program:  Rosalie 
House  of  the  St.  Vincent  De  Paul  Soci- 
ety offers  vocational  services  for  all  low- 
income  women.  Services  designed  for 
those  currently  or  formerly  battered  or  at 
risk  of  battering,  including  homeless 
women  and  sex-industry  workers.  Pro- 
gram will  provide  job  development  or 
placement,  job  counseling,  resume- 
writing  assistance,  interviewing  skills 
and  resource  referrals.  No  charge,  so 
please  call  Yvette  Fang  at  255-0166. 

I  EMPLOYMENT 

Ad  Sales  Representative:    for  the 

Tenderloin   Times.    15  hours/week. 


$8/hour  for  first  two  months,  salary  and 
commission  starting  third  month. 
Knowledge  of  Tenderloin  and  sales  ex- 
perience preferred.  Call  776-0700  for 
information  or  send  resume  to  Tender- 
loin Times.  25  Taylor,  Rm.  718,  SF,  CA 
94102. 

Housecleaner:  Needed  one  day  a 
week.  Student  or  woman  preferred. 
$7.50/hr.  plus  transportation  costs.  Call 
648-8133  between  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
weekdays,  ask  for  Craig. 

Work  Wanted:  The  Guardian  Angels, 
based  in  the  Tenderloin,  are  looking  for 
jobs.  A  wide  variety  of  skills  to  choose 
from  for  interested  employers.  Call  931- 
7099. 

Clerical  Assistant:  Part-time  posi- 
tion for  Central  City  Hospitality  House,  a 
community  center  serving  the  homeless 
and  residents  of  the  Tenderloin  commu- 
nity. Common  courtesy,  good  phone 
manners,  reading  skills,  dependability, 
prior  office  experience  helpful.  $5- 
$6.50/hr.  plus  full  dental/health  insur- 
ance. Resume  to:  P.  Yamane,  146 
Leavenworth  St.,  S.F..  94102.  Open 
until  filled. 


Friday  and  Saturday,  May  12 
and  13: 

A  Dance  of  Metamorphosis: 

Sha  Sha  Higby  in  "The  Tin  Twin."  a 
dance  in  elaborate  sculptural  cos- 
tumes offering  a  path  of  visual 
changes  to  lead  people  inward,  8:30 
p.m.,  Trinity  Episcopal  Church., 
1668  Bush  St.  Information:  868- 
2409.  $10 

Fridays,  May  12,  19,  and  26: 
Cantonese  Prenatal  Classes: 
For  expectant  mothers  and  fathers. 
Learn  about  nutrition,  labor  and 
delivery  preparation,  hospital 
procedures  and  the  first  two  weeks 
after  delivery  through  movies, 
demonstrations,  and  questions.  At 
Health  Center  #4,  1490  Mason  from 
2  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  Call  558-2011  for 
information.  $1  donation. 

Wednesday,  May  17: 
Wednesday  Matinee:  Afternoon 
of  movies,  discussion,  and  refresh- 
ments, sponsored  by  Operation 
Concern's    Gay    and  Lesbian 


Washington's 
Newstand 


"Paper  N'  News" 

Open:  7  a.m.  -  midnight  daily 

HOMETOWN  NEWSPAPERS 
Foreign  -  U.S. 

Candy  -  Cigarettes  •  Greeting  Cards 
Video  -  Books  and  Magazines 

Near  Union  Square 

344  Mason  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
(415)  434-4560 

Huel  Washington,  Proprietor 

FRIENDLY 


I  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Volunteer  Openings:  Help  out  your 
favorite  neighborhood  newspaper  while 
learning  journalism  skills  by  assisting 
with  reception,  distribution,  compiling 
the  calendar  of  events  or  writing  stories. 
Contact  Josh  Brandon.  Tenderloin 
Times,  776-0700  for  more  information. 

Food  Runners:  Donate  one  hour  a 
week  to  "run"  surplus  food  from  restau- 
rants, bakeries  and  markets  to  free  food 
programs.  Help  ease  local  hunger  by 
not  wasting  local  food.  Call  Mary  Risley 
at  929-1866. 


Free  Utility  Services:  Pacific  Bell 
and  PG&E  provide  free  services  for 
people  with  hearing,  vision,  motion  or 
speech  problems.  Call  772-3140  for  de- 
tails. 


NOMPC    Homeless   Task  Force: 

Current  or  formerly  homeless  encour- 
aged to  come  to  Steering  Committee 
meetings  held  every  Friday  at  noon  at 
the  Herald  Hotel,  308  Eddy.  Help  de- 


Outreach  to  Elders,  North  of  Market 
Senior  Services,  333  Turk  St.,  2:15 
p.m. -4  p.m.  Information:  626-7000. 
Free 

Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
May  17  and  18: 
Froggy  Fun  In  Films:  "A  Boy,  a 
Dog,  and  a  Frog,"  "Foolish  Frog," 
and  "Frog  Goes  to  Dinner,"  for  pre- 
schoolers at  10  a.m.,  11  a.m.,  and  2 
p.m.,  May  18,  Main  Children's  Room, 
Civic  Center  Library.  Free 

Wednesday,  May  17: 
The  Golliwhoppers:  Dramatiza- 
tion of  American  folktales  in 
American  Sign  Language,  with  song 
and  dance  for  children,  3:30  p.m., 
Main  Children's  Room,  Civic  Center 
Library.  Free. 

Friday,  May  26: 
International  Chess 
Tournament:  Ages  6-16,  3  p.m - 
6  p.m.  (sign  up  by  May  24).  Main 
Children's  Room,  Civic  Center 
Library.  Free. 


A  DIRTY 
POORLY 
LIT  PLACE 
FOR 
BOOKS 

McDonalds 
Bookshop 

Buy  *  Sell  ■  Trade 

Books  '  Magazines 
'  Records 
40  Turk  SI.  (oft  Market)  SF 
673-2235 
M.  TU  TH.  10-6 
W.  F.  SA.  10:30-6:45 
Since  1926 
One  of  the  Woild's  largest 


velop  homeless  policy  in  San  Francisco. 
For  more  information,  contact  Sherry 
Williams  at  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  at  295  Eddy  Street  or  call  474- 
2164. 


SF  Women  Against  Rape:  Free  and 
confidential  services,  24-hour  hotline, 
in-person  counseling,  support  groups, 
police  and  court  advocacy,  prevention, 
education  and  referrals.  Call  647-RAPE. 


Chlldcare  Openings:  State-funded 
preschool  program  for  3  to  5  year  olds. 
Low-income  eligibility.  Intergenerational 
Child  Development  Center.  800  Presidio 
Avenue,  SF,  CA  94115.  Call  931-1813 
after  2  p.m. 

I  HOME  SERVICES 

Tenderloin   General  Maintenance 

Co.:  Painting,  hauling,  moving,  garage 
cleaning,  house  cleaning,  and  flatroof 
roofing.  Free  estimates,  reasonable 
rates.  Phone  415-673-7223  and  ask  for 
Willie  Higgs. 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


5500  For  25  Words 


Please  type  or  print  legibly.  Attach  additional  sheets  of  paper  if  necessary. 
NAME  


ADDRESS 


DAY  PHONE 


ZIP 


U  Employment 
□  For  Sale 


□ 


□  Lost  &  Found 
Home  Services 


□  Instruction 
□  Bulletin  Board 


□  Professional  Services 
□  Housing 


HOW  TO  PLACE  AN  AD:  Deadline  is  5  pm  the  third  Friday  of 
each  month.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  mail  or  in  person. 
Payment  must  be  included  with  ad. 

RATES:  Classifieds  cost  $5.00  for  25  words  or  less  and  $4.00 
for  each  additional  25  words  or  portion  thereof. 

PUBLICATION  POLICIES:  No  sexual  or  anonymous  ads  will  be 
accepted.  We  will  not  furnish  proofs  before  publication.  All 
claims  for  errors  must  be  made  within  five  days  of  publication. 

PAYMENT:  Must  be  made  in  cash  or  check.  There  will  be  a 
$10.00  charge  for  each  bounced  check. 

TENDERLOIN  TIMES  CLASSIFIED 

25  Taylor  Street,  Room  718.  San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
776-0700/ Monday  -  Friday  10-4 


LIVING 
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the  tender  side 


by  Lynn  Bratcher 

Lj£MHBB|       Father  Goose  Keith 

^•j^r  .  isat  it  again.  I  don't 

7        think  there  is  a  pre- 
L   ^^BA     schooler  in  the  neigh- 

B  borhood  not  attend- 
B    ing  the  tumbling/ 

B  gymnastics  class  at 
Boeddeker  Rec  Cen- 
ter. My  son  in  particular  really  enjoys 
these  sessions  and  isquitedisappointed 
when  they  are  cancelled.  I  understand 
Keith  and  NOMPCs  Nancy  met  with 
the  Police  Athletic  League  to  sec  if 
money  confiscated  from  citywide  drug 
busts  can  be  used  to  help  pay  for  off- 
duty  police  in  the  park  —  something 
that  worked  well  out  in  Oceanview. 

Sandra  Scott,  who  has  been  volun- 
teering around  here  with  pregnant 
women,  gave  birth  on  March  25,  to  a 
hefty  10  lb.  4  oz.  baby  boy  by  the  name 

of  Raiiq  Jamal  I  hear  Mom  and  son 

are  doing  fine. 

What  else  would  a  1 10-foot  sailboat 
manned  by  the  Guardian  Angels  be 
called  than  Renegade?  And  where  else 


would  it  go  but  Angel  Island!  The 
Guardian  Angels,  based  in  the  Camelot 
Hotel  on  Turk  Street,  are  planning  a 
sailing  trip  for  TL  kids  to  Angel  Island 
this  month.  Adult  sponsors  are  needed 
to  cover  the  cost:  $25  will  enable  you  to 
pay  for  two  kids  to  accompany  you.  A 
barbeque  and  fun  time  are  promised 
for  the  70  lucky  sailors-to-be  for  this 
day-long  romp  in  the  sun,  sea,  and  wind. 
Contact  Caesar  Cruz,  TL  Angels  Coor- 
dinator^ 346-781 3  forreservationsand 
more  details. 

This  year's  walkathon  for  traffic 
safety  was  great  fun  —  and  it  ended  up 
notrainingafterall!  Not  as  many  walk- 
ers this  year,  it  seemed,  but  the  street 
fair  really  rocked!  Thanks  are  in  order 
to  many  people  associated  with  the 
three  sponsoring  organizations  — 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 
Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center, 
and  Tenderloin  Youth  Advocates. 
Nancy  Nguyen,  Tho  Do,  and  Richard 
Livingston  did  a  great  job  with  the 
food.  Superb  music  was  provided  by 
the  Navy  Band  and  the  BAGLE  Band. 
Pacific  Bell,  Arthur  Evans  Company, 
PG&E,  Bank  of  America,  St  Anthony 
Foundation,  and  the  Nikko  and 


Ramada  Renaissance  hotels  chipped 
in  with  funds.  Support  from  the 
Concerned  Businesspersons  of  the 
Tenderloin  was  evident,  especially  in 
the  form  of  Ramshead  owner  Phillip 
Faight,  who  could  be  seen  all  afternoon 
sweeping  up  at  the  street  fair.  Sarah 
Murphy  and  Lillian  Crosthwaite  did  a 
great  job  womanning  the  NOMPC 
booth  near  the  stage.  They  dealt  with 
the  musical  sound  blasts  without  a 
complaint  —  I  believe  they  may  have 
resorted  to  cotton  in  the  ears!  When  a 
quick  shower  made  all  the  wonderful 
signsbleed,  kids  from  University  High 
quicklyre-paintedthemwiththenames 
of  all  the  Walkathon  supporters.  The 
gorgeous  poster  and  signs  were  from 
Rick  Wong  designs. 

Lisa  Parsons  of  the  Homeless  Ad- 
vocacy Project  and  Dave  Haracz  of  the 
General  Assistance  Advocacy  Project 
are  engaged  to  be  married. 

Little  Tyrone  lost  his  mother.  .  .  . 
Sorry  for  the  loss.  Also  gone  is  a  neigh- 
borhood institution,  Gene  Reed,  who 
went  on  to  greater  glory  on  March  4.  A 
memorial  was  held  that  was  attended 
by  a  host  of  family  and  friends  who  all 
shared  their  experiences  over  the  years 


of  knowing  him.  My  family  will  surely 
miss  this  "old  goat." 

Times  former  editor  Rob  Waters  was 
in  town  briefly,  before  heading  back  to 
Southeast  Asia  to  do  more  reporting. 
Francisco  Middle  School  teacher  Alice 
Lucas  is  also  traveling  over  there  be- 
fore she  starts  a  six-month  job  working 
at  Phanat  Nikkom  refugee  camp  in 
Thailand  while  she's  on  sabbatical. 

The  Income  Rights  Project  has  been 
busy.  They  sponsored  the  Up  and  Out 
of  Poverty  Tour  a  couple  of  months 
ago.  The  focus  was  to  raise  the  welfare 
benefits  above  poverty  level.  The  long- 
term  goal  is  to  build  a  coalition  of  wel- 
fare recipients  and  advocates,  church 
and  union  members,  policy  makers 
and  the  public  at  large.  IRP  has  also 
been  lending  a  hand  to  the  families  over 
at  the  City  Center  Hotel,  helping  them 
get  organized  to  push  for  better  living 
situations.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Also  last  month  was  the  first-ever 
conference  on  the  epidemic  of  crack 
cocaine.  Hope  you  didn't  miss  this 
opportuni  ty  to  be  totally  informed  about 
this  phenomenon. 


teen  scene 


"Mr.  T  Cell"  Battles  AIDS  in 
New  Comic  Book  for  Teens 


by  Ron  Holladay 

The  San  Francisco  AIDS  Foundation 
has  released  a  new  comic  book,  called 
"Risky  Business,"  which  offers  youth  a 
colorful, lively  way  to  learn  about  AIDS. 


"We  met  with  more  than  a  dozen 
local  youth  groups,  including  Huck- 
leberry House  and  Larkin  Street  Youth 
Center,  in  developing  the  idea,"  said 
Sterling  Winterhalter  III,  campaign 
development  director  of  the  AIDS  Foun- 
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dation  and  designer  of  the  comic  book. 
"We  wanted  to  break  through  the  natu- 
ral fears  of  young  people  and  the  feel- 
ing that  It  can't  happen  to  me.'" 

The  comic  contains  two  stories. 
The  first,  "AIDS  Virus,"  features  a 
two-theme  narrative  concerning  a 
monster  -  the  AIDS  virus  -  attacking 
Big  City,  USA,  and  battling  with 
the  body  control  center's  soldiers, 
including  "Mr.  T-Cell"  and  the 
"Antibody  Squad." 

The  second  part  of  the  story  is  set 
at  mythical  James  Chew  High 
School  and  takes  a  more  conven- 
tional line  in  trying  to  dispel  mis- 
conceptions held  by  some  young 
people,  such  as  that  only  junkies  and 
gay  people  can  contract  AIDS.  The 
story  explains  that  the  best  way  to 
avoid  AIDS  is  to  refrain  from  sexual 
activity  and  intravenous  drug  use. 
For  those  who  engage  in  such 
activities,  it  urges  consistent  use  of 
condoms  during  sex  and  using  bleach 
to  clean  hypodermic  needles. 

To  maintain  its  G-rating,  the  comic 
illustrates  the  use  of  condoms  with  a 
sausage  as  a  model. 

"Risky  Business,"  the  title  of  the 


second  story  in  the  comic  book,  is  a 
straightforward  presentation  of  AIDS 
information  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
among  a  group  of  teens,  with  a  televi- 
sion announcer  occasionally  interject- 
ing information. 

An  earlier  AIDS  comic  published  for 
adults  was  criticized  by  some  for  overly 
graphic  representation.  "Risky  Busi- 
ness" addresses  all  the  issues  concern- 
ing AIDS  and  the  various  methods  of 
contracting  the  virus,  but  has  backed 
away  from  explicit  explanations.  Still,  if 
a  youngperson  is  unfamiliar  with  some 
of  the  terminology,  he  or  she  may  get 
lost. 

"We  set  up  a  12-person  focus  group 
of  young  people  to  look  at  ideas  for 
the  comic,"  Winterhalter  main- 
tained. "We  tested  each  segment  in- 
dependently with  teenagers  and 
they  both  scored  very  high." 

The  AIDS  Foundation  has  ordered  a 
25,000  print  run  of  the  full-color  comic. 

The  "Risky  Business"  comic  book  is 
available  from  the  San  Francisco  AIDS 
Foundation,  333  Valencia  Street,  4th 
Floor,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103-6182. 
Or  call  864-4376.  For  confidential  AIDS 
information,  in  English  or  Spanish,  call 
the  AIDS  hotline  at  863- AIDS. 


Safe 


VIETNAMESE  MARKET 


*  Bao  hiem  nhan  tho,  sue  khoe  *  Thi  thile  chif  ky 

*  G6i  tie*n  ve  Viet  Nam,  Ha  Noi,  Da  Nang  *  Chuye'n  lien  di  loan  the  gidi 

*  Gdi  gap  dien  thir,  dien  tihh  vc  Viet  Nam    *  Gdi  vang  vc  Viet  Nam 


483  Ellis  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


(415)  474-9630 
(415)474-4014 
.Fax:  (415)474-7042 


Amenex 

Insurance  Agency 

760  Market  Street,  SF 

Auto  *  Life  *  Home  *  Business 
Health  *  Boats  *  RV's 
Commercial  *  Motorcycle 
Mlnlstorage  *  Loans 
Bonds  *  Disability 
Apartments  ■  Condos 


Open  10  a  m  •  6  p  m  .  Mon  -  Fn 
Noon  -  3  p.m  ,  Saturdays 
Call  (415)  391-4491 
or  (415)  928-4771 


Shopping  for 
your  convenience 
Parking  at 
4lh/Mission 


We  also  offer  California 
Auto  Assigned  Risk  Plan 


LAWYER'S  PROFESSIONAL  LIABILITY 


Y 


1POETRY&  PROSE 


APATHY 

I'll  close  my  eyes  and  pretend  bad  things  just  don't  exist 
Helping  others  is  really  NOT  a  big  thing  on  my  list 
I  have  many  other  things  that  are  more  important 
I  really  dont  have  time  to  hear  them  rave  and  rant 
If  others  need  help  so  bad,  they  can  get  it  somewhere 
I  dont  need  to  be  bugged,  to  have  them  in  MY  hair 
I  didn't  create  their  problems  so  why  ask  ME  to  find  a  cure? 
Who  cares  that  they  are  often  more  than  they  can  endure? 
There's  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  and  even  United  Way 
The  Red  Cross  and  GOODWILL  so  why  ruin  MY  day? 
Public  APATHY  seems  to  be  the  new  American  way 
I  only  hope  I  wonl  need  some  kind  of  help  someday.... 

The  Lamplighter 


OLD  RAILROAD  MAN 

He  was  a  thin  old  railroad  man 

who  wore  faded  overalls,  without  holes 

and  carried  a  gunny  sack 

full  of  lumps  of  I  don't  know  what  0- 

he  seemed  to  always  eat  in  missions 

he  may  have  had  no  pension 

Walking  along  bent  over  - 

his  mind,  perhaps,  thinking  of  trains  - 

Ministers  seemed  to  like  him  - 

Made  those  of  us  who  were  tramps 

feel  sorry  for  him  too  - 

he'd  sit  there  friendly,  attentive 

make  no  noise,  eat.  leave. 

Nothing  better  to  do. 

Spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  it. 

Never  talked  about  much. 

Jerry  David  Mlley 


2:41  am 

Stiletto-ed  heeled  whores 

perforate  the  night 
Kamikaze  kids 

skateboard  through  the  light 
That  flashes  red  Red 
Long  limousines 

shark  white 
cruise  low 

for  delicate  fleshy  bites 

of  Tenderloin  morsels 

left  skeletal  and  shaky 
by  Nob  Hill  appetite 

L.  K.  Vann 


SONG  OF  THE  HOMELESS 

1 

You  know  that  one  step  in  the  other 
marks  the  blisters  and  the  baggage 
that  you  haul  in  from  the  shelter 
to  the  park  on  any  morning 
growing  colder,  growing  hotter 
from  one  park  to  another 
to  the  sidewalk  for  a  dried-out  sandwich- 
social  life  assigned  to  benches,  begging  cigarettes 
and  picking  through  the  scraps. 

Chorus: 

And  the  song  that  you  keep  hearing  deep  inside  your  head 
recalls  a  promise  of  a  warmer  life 
of  friends,  of  lovers,  and  of  shelter- 
of  shelter  thru  the  day  and  night. 


You  must  get  up  again  to  wander 
if  you  think  your  feet  can  stand  it 
to  the  next  place  you're  allowed  to  rest 
and  gather  up  your  consciousness- 
until  the  dampness  halts  you 
and  the  loneliness  assaults  you 
and  the  pennies  in  your  pocket 
echo  only  emptiness. 

(repeat  chorus) 

Marsha  Campbell 


HOT  PEPPER  SUNRISE 

As  far  as  you  can  see  down  7th  Street,  at  the  end  of  it,  the  pasty  orange  of  sunrise.  A 
big  smokestack  on  the  left  of  the  view  is  belching  dirty  gray  bulges  of  smoke.  The  sunrise  bulges 
in  a  hallelujah  blue  its  orange  scrolls  across  the  street  to  street  sky,  having  sent  its  morse  code 
orange  shellac  daubery/dapplery  to  fronts  of  hotels.  In  the  all  night  post  office  bearded  or  not 
bearded  men  stand,  sit,  lay  down.  They  live  nowhere  but  get  their  orders  and  their  money  in  the 
myriad  post  office  boxes  gleaming  gold  and  black. 

Janice  King,  January  1988 

OUT  OF  THE  FOG,  INTO  THE  CLEAR 

In  my  judgement  such  of  us  who  have  never  fallen  victims  to  appearance  have  been  spared  more 
by  the  absence  of  appetite  than  from  any  mental  or  moral  superiority  over  those  who  have. 

There  seems  ever  to  have  been  a  proneness  in  the  brilliant  and  cool-blooded  to  fall  into 
the  vice  -  the  demon  of  language  -  which  ever  seems  to  have  delighted  in  sucking  the  blood  of 
genius  and  generosity. 

The  victims  should  be  pitied  and  compassioned,  just  as  are  the  heirs  of  consumption 
and  other  hereditary  diseases.  Their  failing  should  be  treated  as  a  misfortune,  and  not  as  a 
crime,  or  even  as  a  disgrace. 

The  compulsive  thinker,  unless  he  has  finally  gone  down  all  the  way  to  skid  row,  still 
holds  his  place  at  the  center  of  a  social  group:  his  family,  his  friends  and  his  business 
associates.  (Really,  the  unchecked  influence  of  someone  can  be  devastating.) 

All  are  affected  by  his  or  her  philosophy.  Those  nearest  are  the  most  severely 
damaged,  yet  the  consequences  of  his  seriousness  reach  far  beyond  his  immediate  family.  If 
his  work  suffers  because  of  it,  his  employers  are  damaged.  If  she  is  in  a  position  of  authority, 
she  may  destroy  whole  families  through  the  men  who  are  dependent  on  her  decisions. 

And,  finally,  a  hapless  sjranger  may  be  maimed  or  killed  in  an  encounter  with  a  car  he  is 
driving  while  artistic.  God  forbid. 

Herman  Shaw 


Downtown  Fish  & 
Meat  Market 

Restaurant  Supply 
Open  7  Days  a  Week  from  9  a.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Milk  fish   $1 .69/lb  Live  crab  2.50/lb 

Fresh  striped  bass  3.79/lb  Live  blue  crab  1  69/lb 

Fresh  sea-bass  1  39/lb  Tilapia  99/lb 

Catfish  1  49/lb  Live  Oyster  in  a  shell  35  each 

Fresh  Red  Snapper  99/lb  Fresh  oysters   2.15/jar 

Cuttle  fish  1  59/lb  All  sizes  of  shrimp 

Fresh  squid  69/lb  All  kinds  of  meat. 

Since  the  Farmers'  Market  is  closed  every  Friday,  please  come  to  401 
Eddy  for  your  shopping  needs.  We  have  all  kinds  of  sea  food 
and  fresh  meats. 

Vi  thi  tn/dng  nong  dan  khong  nhom  end  vao  ngay  thd  sau.  moi  ba  con 
den  dia  chi  401  Eddy  Tiem  chung  toi  c6  ban  day  du  cac 
loai  do  bien  va  t hit  ti/di. 

tmaiuriiniuiB  ssnygaiu^yunij 


in 


n  n  rJ  z  i  u  n  3  n  s  u  ui  n  u . 


401  Eddy  St.  (at  Leavenworth) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

(415)  441-4662 


Cfoig  ty  baft  hiem 

MASS  MUTUAL 

Insurance  Company 

Tai  nuoc  My  ,  mua  bao  hiem  la 
m6t  trong  nhtfng  ke  hoach  dem 
lai  sil  an  toan  cho  cuoc  song 

Qui  vj  se  hai  long  vdi  cac 
loai  bao  hiem  nhu: 


♦  Nhan  tho  (Life  Insurance) 

►  Tan  tat  (Disability  Insurance) 
Thtfdng  mai  (Business  Insurance) 

♦  Nha  ciia  (Home  Insurance) 
♦  Nhom  (Group  Insurance) 

♦  Sifc  khoe  (Health  Insurance) 
♦  Xe  co  (Auto  Insurance) 


2459  28th  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 16 

Xin  lien  lac  Tim  Tran  tai  so: 

Vanphong:  (415)  340-8491 

Nha:  (415)  731-0986 
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Buc  Tranh  Tudng  Chao 
Muiig  Nhuiig  Nen  Van  „ 

Hoa  Ngudi  Dong  Nam  A 


Judy  Flesch 

Mot  buc  tranh  nhieu  mau  sac  de 
bicu  hien  sU  t6n  kihh  d6i  vdi  nhdng 
dan  cu"  mdi  trong  vung  Tenderloin  — 
ngubi  Viet  Nam,  Campuchia  va 
Lao  —  da  che  het  biic  tubng  ciia 
Trung  Tarn  Tai  Dinh  Ctf  NgUdi  Ty 
Nan  Dong  Nam  A  (CSEARR)  tai  so 
875  dUdng  O'Farrell.  Nhimg  diia  tre 
ciia  trung  tarn  givl'  tre  do  da  phu  sdn 
bu"c  tranh  do  nen  da  hoc  them  dUOc 
ve  nen  van  hoa  cua  hp. 

"Hai  mubi  nam  niJa  ho  se  la  ngu'di 
My,"  ong  Vu  DUc  VUdng,  giam  d6c 
hanh  chanh  cua  CSEARR,  nbi  nhif 
vay.  "Ho  can  phai  biet  ve  nguon  goc 
cua  ho  " 

Nguoi  ve  buc  tranh  ttfdng  do  co 
Johanna  Poethig,  da  tiing  ve  bUc 
tranh  tubng  tai  Trung  Ta"m  Ciai  Tri 
Bocddeker,  da  thiet  ke  buc  tranh 
nay  cho  CSEARR  sau  khi  thao  luan 
voi  thanh  vicn  trong  cong  dbng  va 
nhan  vien  cua  CSEARR. 

Biic  tranh  nhieu  mau  s3c  nay  la 
mot  su'hoa  hdp  giua  nhieu  vat  tudng 
trirng  cua  nhidu  nude  va  cua  phat 
giao.  O  tren  cung,  co  hinh  ba  ngUdi 


dan  ba  trong  bo  y  phuc  truyen  thong 
ciia  ngubi  Viet,  Campuchia  va  Lao. 
Ba  ngUdi  nhac  si  ngbi  do  vdi  ba  nhac 
cu:  "khene"  cua  Lab,  trdng  dbng  cua 
Viet  Nam,  va  "korg"  cua  Campu- 
chia. 

Nguoi  dan  ba  Viet  Nam  cam  mot 
cai  nbn  va  trong  non  cb  100  trung  de 
nbi  len  cot  chuyen  ve  nguon  goc  cua 
ngu'di  Viet  Nam.  Phia  sau  ngu'di  dan 
ba  do  la  ngbi  chua  mot  cbt  tai  Ha 
Nbi.  Goc  phai  ben  dUdi  cua  biic 
tranh  la  hinh  Angkor  Wat,  mot 
bieu  tudng  qud'c  gia  cua  ngilbi 
Campuchia.  Va  nhun^  daii  chan  voi 
xoay  be  dude  dung  de  gOi  ten  con  vat 
thieng  lieng  cua  ngu'bi  Lao. 

Van  phbng  phat  trien  cong  dbng 
cua  thi  trUdng  da  h6  trd  $13,000  cho 
buc  tranh  nay  cua  CSEARR,  va  bile 
tranh  se  dUOc  khai  mac  vao  thang 
nay.  Poethig  dang  co  ga'ng  quyen 
tien  cho  mot  bac  tranh  khac  de  dat  d 
ben  trong  ciia  Trung  Tarn.  Poethig 
noi  la  buc  tranh  tbi  se  la  hinh  anh 
cube  hanh  trinh  cua  ngubi  ty  nan  den 
dat  My  nay  va  giac  md  ve"  tudng  lai 
va  con  cai  cua  ngubi  ty  nan  trong 
cong  dbng. 


Chuyen  Di  Viet  Nam 


Tiep  theo  ttf  trang  24 

dude  nguyen  do  chinh  cua  van  de." 

Mat  khac,  Ong  Nguyen  Liem  noi 
rang  ho  khbng  nen  ton  qua  nhieu 
thbi  gian  noi  chuyen  vdi  nhUng 
ngu'di  cb  chung  mbt  hoan  canh  khb 
khan  nhu  ho.  Ong  tin  rang  sxi  binh 
phuc  ve  tinh  than  se  trb  nen  kho 
khan  khi  ho  song  lai  trong  qua  khu* 
dau  bubn  cua  ho.  Ong  khuyen  rang 
ngu'bi  Viet  ty  nan  nen  di  ra  ngoai  va 
tich  cue  trong  nhieu  lanh  vu*c  cua 
cube  song  tai  My. 

Ngoai  ra,  bng  Liem  cung  khuyen 


rang  ho  nen  canh  giac  dung  chay 
theo  vat  chat  ma  bo  sot  t£t  ca  cac 
mat  khac  cua  cube  song,  nhu  bng  vi 
du  nhiing  gia  dfnh  dbn  het  tat  ca  sUc 
life  de  tra  tien  mdi  thang  cho  mbt 
can  nha  $300,000. 

Ong  Nguyen  Nguyen  cung  khuyen 
rang  ho  nen  chu  dbng  cube  song  cua 
ho  trong  mbt  t&m  miic  rbng  hon  bang 
each  tham  gia  vao  cac  van  cfe  chinh 
tri.  Nhieu  ngu'bi  Viet  tin  rang  cb 
mot  ngay  ho  se  tro  ve  que  hUdng  n£n 
khbng  tham  gia  vao  bat  cii  mbt  hoat 
dbng  nao  tai  noi  o  "tarn  thbi"  cua 


•  CAC  CHUSlG 
B&NH  VE  XlfdNG 

•  b£nh  phong 
thXp  lAunam 

•  n6i  xi/Ong 


Pt  ik  m 


445  Leavenworth  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

(415)  885-1144 


**** 


Cordon  Bleu 

Restaurant 


K 


NHA  HANG  CHUNG  TOI  CO: 
*  CAC  MON  AN  MY   *  BANH  SINH  NHAT 
4  CAFE   '  VA  BANH  M\  TAI  LO 


Gia  ca  phai  chang 
Phyc  vy  chu  dao 
Hoan  canh  thanh  Ijch 
Kihh  mdi  thJo'ng  thi/c 

Mo'  cJa  tiJ  7  gid  s^ng  den  9  gid  toi 
€»6ng  cJa  vao  ngay  th J  Ba 


771  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94109  (415)  921-5378 


Dich  Vu  Ve  Sue  Khoe  Tarn  Than 


CHUA  T\J  QUANG 

243  Duboce.  S.F.,  94117 

SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  MENTAL 
HEALTH  SERVICES 
3632  Balboa  Street,  S.F., 
94121 
668-591 1 

Tuol  tac:  tre  em  con  di  hoc,  tu6i 
day  thi,  ngtfdi  Ion 

Dich  vg:  hi/ong  dan  ve  vlh  d&  gia 
dinh,  ca  nhan,  va  vd  ch6ng;  ht/ofng 
dan  ti/ng  nhom;  thud'c  men  va  tham 
vieng  tai  nha;  lutfng  dinh  t§m  ly;  cd 
van,  giao  due  va  cung  cap  tai  lieu. 
Gio  lam  vi0c:  thu  hai  dfin  thu  sau, 
9  gid  sang  d§n  5  gid  chieu 
Chi  phi:  tuy  theo  Idi  tuc 
Ngon  nguf:  Campuchia,  Quang 
■Ddng,  va  Viet  Nam 

TENDERLOIN  FAMILY 
PROGRAM 

875  O'Farrell,  S.F.,  94110 
885-0555 

Tuol  tac:  til  6  de"n  12  tuoi 

Dich  vu:  Lu'ong  dinh  tarn  than,  dieu 

tri  tarn  ly,  tai  gia,  c6  van/giao  due  va 

tai  lieu,  hUdng  dan  ve  gia  dinh,  ca 

nhan  va  tiing  nhom 

Gid  lam  vlec:  thu  hai  den  thu  sau. 

9  d6n  5  gid  chieu.  va  ban  dem  neu 

hen  tnJdc 

Chi  phj:  tuy  theo  Idi  tdc.  Medi-Cal, 
bao  hidm  ca  nhan 
Ngon  ngJ:  Quang  f)6ng,  Anh, 
Viet  Nam 


ho.  Ong  Nguyen  nghi  rang  ho  nen 
tich  eiic  lao  vao  cu6c  song  cua  ho 
ngay  bay  gid. 

Ong  Nguydh  noi  ho  nen  hie'u  la 
"ho  co  the-'  lam  dUOc  nhieu  vi£c— ve 
mat  kinh  te,  xa  h6i  va  chinh  tri— 
ma  co  thd'thay  doi  cuoc  doi  cua  hp." 

C6  Huynh  Mudi,  36  tuoi,  thUdng 
di  den  ngoi  chiia  rren  dubng  Ellis  va 
doc  kinh  khi  c6  co  nhUng  chuyen 
buon  trong  gia  dinh.  "Tdi  rat  buon. 
Toi  cung  va  thanh  tarn  cau  trbi  phat 
rdi  tdi  th5y  do  hon,"  co  noi  nhU  vay. 

C6  Mudi  co  deh  g^p  m6t  ngUOi  co 
van  gia  dinh  ngubi  My  mot  lan, 
nhung  cb  nbi  ong  do  day  cb  phai  song 
nhu  the  nao  va  co  cam  thay  rat  ngai 
trong  khi  thao  luan  cac  v£h  de  trong 
gia  dinh.  Nhung  cb  co  the'tha'o  luan 
nhung  van  de  do  voi  ban  be  liic  di 
chua. 

"The  che  tay  phuOng  khuyen 
khich  ngubi  ta  nbi  len  cac  van  de 
cua  ho,"  bng  Don  Cohon,  mbt  nha 
tarn  ly  hoc  da  tiing  lam  viec  vdi 
ngu'bi  ty  nan  tren  mufti  nSm,  nbi  nhu 
vay.  "Do  khbng  phai  la  dieu  nhat 
thiet  d6i  voi  ngubi  ty  nan. 

"Nhieu  loai  thubc  khbng  co  hieu 
lUc  dbi  vOi  mbt  so  ngu'bi  Viet  Nam 
ma  tbi  da  gap,"  bng  Cohon  noi  tiep. 
"Do  khbng  phai  chi  la  mbt  sii  buon 
phicn  tii  ben  trong,  mbt  su  khbng  can 
bang  ve  hba  hoc  trong  cd  the  ma  cb 
the  tri  bang  thubc  men.  Cac  va*h  de 
cua  ho  la  nhung  v£n  de  dang  bubn 
that  sU.  Ho  phai  chiu  dUng  nhieu  sU 
mat  mat,  dau  dbn  that  su',  va  khbng 
the'  tri  bang  thubc  men." 

"Ho  chi/a  thich  ung  dude  vdi  che 
do  sue  khoe  tarn  than  6  day,"  bng 
Cohon  nbi.  "O  day  cb  nhieu  thu  tuc 
ma  ho  phai  lam  quen,  cho  khbng 
gidng  nhU  0  tren  dat  nu'bc  cua  hp." 

Chung  benh  PTSD  (tarn  dich  la 
chung  benh  sau  sU  tb'n  thuong  ve  tinh 
th^n),  lam  cho  ngubi  benh  thay 
nhieu  hinh  anh  lap  di  lap  lai  trong 
dSu,  mo  thS'y  ac  mbng  hay  xubng 
tinh  than  vi  hau  qua  cua  sU  chiu 
dtfng  trong  cube  chien.  NgUdi 
Campuchia  va  ngubi  Lao  cb  chun^ 
benh  nay  nhieu  hem  ngubi  Viet.  Chi 
cb  5  phSn  tram  ngUdi  Vidt  trong  tieu 


CHINATOWN  YOUTH  CENTER 
1693  Polk,  S.F.,  94109 
775-2636 

Tud'l  tac:  tu"  12  d6n  21 ,  cho  gia 
dinh 

Dich  vu:  giiip  dd  ve  viec  lam, 
huong  dan,  chudng  trinh  tri  lieu 
bang  thubc  men 

Gid  lam  viec:  thu  hai  den  thu  sau, 

9  den  5:30  chi&u 

Chi  phi:  mien  phi 

Ng6n  nguf:  Quang  Dbng,  Quan 

Thoai 

CHINATOWN/NORTH  BEACH 
CLINICAL  SERVIECS 
1548  Stockton  S.F.,  94133 
398-0981 ;  398-2266 
Tu6l  tac:  tuoi  day  thi,  ngubi  Idn 
Djch  vu:  ludng  dinh  tarn  than,  dieu 
tn  tarn  ly,  thubc  men,  tai  gia,  cb 
van/giao  due  va  tai  lieu,  cham  cuu 
(cho  ngubi  Ion),  sinh  hoat  cua  cha 
me 

Gid  lam  viec:  thii  hai  d6n  thu  sau. 
8:30  sang  den  5  gib  chieu 
Chi  phi:  tuy  theo  lol  tuc,  Medi-Cal 
Ng6n  nguf:  Campuchia,  Quang 
Dbng,  Anh,  Viet,  Quan  Thoai,  Tieu 

VIETNAMESE  YOUTH 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 
330  Ellis  Street  S.F.,  94102 
771-2600 

Tuol  tac:  thanh  thieu  nien  tu*  14 
den  21 ;  cha  me 

Dich  vg:  hubng  dan  tiing  ca  nhan 

hay  gia  dinh  ve  van  de  gia  dinh,  van 

hba/khoang  each  gi  Ja  cha  me  va 

con  cai,  anh  hubng  cua  ban  be;  day 

kern  cho  cac  lop  hoc,  ngan  chan  van 

de  siJ  dung  ma  tuy 

Gid  lam  viec:  9  den  5  gio  chi§u 

Chi  phi:  mien  phi 

Ngdn  nguf:  Viet  Nam,  Campuchia. 

vai  loai  tieng  Hoa 


S.F.   GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  CENTER 

1001  Potrero  Ave.  S.F., 

941  1  0 

821-5065 

Tuol  tac:  ngu'di  Idn 

Dich  vg:  tri  lie\i  nbi  tru  ngan  han, 

luong  dinh,  trac  nghiem.  trudng  hdp 

khan  c^p,  gidi  thieu 

GIO  lam  viec:  24  tren  24 

Chi  phi:  khbng  nhat  dinh 

Ngon  ngu":  Quang  Obng.  Anh. 

Viet  Nam.  Campuchia,  Lao 


MoCer 

JrQdng  Hot  Toe 

Hoc: 

CSt  toe 
Nhuom  toe 

Uon  toe 
Lam  Kieu  toe 


 .         Lam  mat 

Co  hoc  Ding  cho  cic  ban  nao  du 
dieu  klen 

Cho  phep  nhJng  hoc  slnh  nao 
khdng  dl  tru  tai  My  vao  hpc. 

(415)  362-5885 

Dich  vu  ha  gia  cho 
cong  cpng 
£>*'  li'y  h$n 
601 362-951  I 

50  Mason  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA  94102  ./ 


bang  Cali  cb  chung  benh  nay,  trong 
khi  dbi  vdi  nguoi  Campuchia  la  16 
ph^n  tram  va  ngUdi  Lao  la  11.5 
phan  tram,  theo  cube  dieu  tra  vao 
nam  1987  cua  ACMHS. 
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NgUdi  Viet  Hai  Ngoai  Ve  Viet  Nam 
Trnnt/  Chuven  Di  De  Tun  Stf  That 


Sara  Colm  va  Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

Khi  bng  Nguyen  Nguyeh  bUdc 
xubngmay  bay  tai  Ha  Ndi  trong 
thang  qua,  do  la  Ian  dau  tien 
dng  tr6  ve  que  huotig  sau  14  nam  xa 
Viet  Nam.  "Ndi  niem  nhb  que  hudng 
dan  len  trong  tdi,"  ong  ndi  nhU  vay. 
"Tbi  rat  cam  ddng,  nhat  la  khi  nhin  thay 
nhuhg  h6  bom  B-52  ma  hien  gib  la 
nhUng  vung  nUdc  dungdetUdi  ru6ng." 

Ong  Nguyen,  hien  la  cd  van  ciia  uy 
ban  nghi  vien  tieu  bang  dac  trach  ve 
van  de-  dinh  cU  ngUdi  ty  nan,  la  mot 
thanh  phan  cua  ban  dai  bieu  chihh  thUc 
dubi  sU  lanh  dao  cua  6ng  nghi  sf  Art 
Torres  (Da"ng  Dan  Chu  tai  Los  Angeles) 
da  d6n  Viet  Nam  trong  mot  chuyen 
cbng  tac  mubi  ngay  trong  thang  viia 
qua.  Phai  doan  gbm  cb  nhieu  ngubi 
Vi6t  Nam  va  da  dUa  ra  m6t  s6  van  de 
lau  dai  gitfa  Viet  Nam  va  Hoa  Ky — nhu 
van  de  phong  thich  tii  nhan  chihh  tri, 
doan  tu  gia  dinh  va  tre  em  lai.  Thanh 
qua  cua  chuyen  cong  tac  gbm  c6: 

I  Viet  Nam  d&ng  y  cSp  phat  chieu 
khan  xuat  canh  cho  30  gia  dinh  trong 
dien  doan  tu  va  dien  tu  nhan  chihh  tri, 
va  da  thanh  lap  duoc  mbt  he  thong  de 
thco  dbi  750  hd*  so  ma  ban  dai  bid'u  da 
du'a  ra  vi  quyen  l0i  cua  nhUng  gia  dinh 
ngiioi  Viet  dang  s6hg  trong  tieu  bang 
California. 

I  Ban  dai  bieq  da  co  cO  hoi  phong  van 
6ng  Phan  Nhat  Nam,  cuU  tu  chinh  tri 
ntfi  bac  nhat  tai  Vict  Nam,  6ng  da  dUdc 
phong  thich  vao  thang  2  nam  1988  sau 
14  nam  bi  cai  tao. 

I  Bo  Ngoai  Giao  Viet  Nam  dbng  y'cho 
phep  tii  nhan  chihh  tri  dude  quyen  lien 


lac  thtf  tu  vdi  gia  dinh. 

I  Chinh  phu  Vict  Nam  da  cam  ket  se 
hoan  tat  chuong  trinh  tre  cm  lai  dung 
theo  thdi  han  da  ah  dinh  boi  dieu  luat 
"Homecoming"  cua  Qub'c  Hoi  Hoa  Ky, 
va  dbng  y  thiet  lap  mot  trung  tarn 
chuyen  tiep  tai  Saigon  de'viec  dinh  cu' 
cua  tre  emlai  dude  tie*h  hanh  de  dang 
hdn. 

TrUdc  khi  khbi  hanh,  cac  thanh  vien 
cua  cube  hanh  trinh  da  tich  hanh  nhieu 
cube  hoi  dam  vbi  cac  cong  dbng  Viet 
Nam  trongCalifornia  de' tha'o  luan  nhieu 
van  de  c6  the^gay  nen  sU  ba't  ddng  y 
kitfn. 

"Chung  t6i  gap  nhieu  van  de  truoc 
khi  khbi  hanh  vi  lap  trubng  chong  cong 
cua  cac  cong  d<5ng  tai  day.  Va  ho  nghi 
rang  minh  kh6ng  nen  thba  thuan  vbi 
chinh  quyen  Viet  Cong  vi  bat  cU  mot  ly 
do  nao,"  ong  Nguyen  nbi  nhil  vay. 
"Nhieu  ngifoi  tb  ra  lo  ngai  vi  c6  mot  s6 
ngu"bi  cho  rang  chung  toi  la  nhung 
ngUdi  'chip  nhan'  cong  san.  Cb  vai 
ngUdi  trong  nhdm  bi  ham  doa  va  mot 
thanh  vieh  da  nit  ra  khoi  ban  dai  bieu. 

"NhUng  anh  kh6ng  ndn  bi  anh  hudng 
ve  nhung  van  de  do,"  ong  Nguyeh  nbi 
ti£p,  va  phu  nhan  manh  me  viec  di  cua 
thanh  vien  trong  ban  dai  bieu  la  mot 
hanh  dong  "chap  nhan"  cbng  san. 
"Chung  t6i  khong  phai  la  cac  nha  ngoai 
giao  —  chiing  t6i  chi  la  nhimg  ngUdi 
Vi£t  Nam  trong  mdt  chuyen  di  de  tim 
su  that.  Chiing  toi  khong  phai  b  trong 
vi  tri  cb  the  dam  phan  vbi  ho  —  vi 
chung  toi  khdng  c6  gi  de  cung  cap  cho 
ho.  Chiing  toi  de'n  dbddkiem  soat  lbi 
cam  ket  cua  ho  ve  cac  van  de  nhU  ODP, 
tre  em  lai  va  hi  nhan  chinh  tri." 


Sau  ciing,  da  sd  ngubi  Viet  hai  ngoai 
deu  ung  hp  chuyen  di  vi  van  de  nhan 
quyen  cua  ho,  nha  t  la  ve  van  de  doan  tu 
gia  dinh,  ong  Nguyeh  nbi  nhd  vay. 

Ong  Nguyeh  nhin  nhan  rang  tat  ca 
thanh  vien  ngubi  Viet  Nam  cua  phai 
doan  do  deu  bbn  chbn  lo  lahg  vi  mai 
cho  den  khi  ho  den  Thai  Lan  ho  mbi 
duoc  biet  la  chinh  quyen  Viet  Cong 
chiu  chap  thuan  cho  ho  nhap  canh. 

"Quan  he  giu'a  phai  doan  va  chinh 
quydn  Viet  Nam  rat  cang  thang,"  ong 
Nguyen  nbi  nhu"  vay.  "Chung  toi  de 
phong  t3t  ca  nhilng  chuyen  xau  nhat  c6 
thd  x^y  ra.  Chung  toi  chuah  bj  rdi  khbi 
Viet  Nam  n£u  su  di  lai  bi  gioi  han  qua 
nhieu  hoac  chiing  toi  kh6ng  the  dat 
dUdc  muc  dich."  NhUng  noi  chung, 
6ng  nbi,  chung  tbi  dilck:  sii  HCp  dai  kha 
nong  hlu.  Do  qua  la  mot  dieu  bat  ngb. 

Ong  Nguy£n  tin  rang  trUOc  khi  di  de'n 
diloc  viec  binh  thubng  h6a  quan  he 
gii?a  Viet  Nam  va  Hoa  Ky,  nhieu  van  de 
quan  trong  phai  duoc  giai  quyet:  viec 
phong  thich  tu  nhan  chihh  tri,  v5n  efe 
nhan  quyen  tai  Viet  Nam  va  each  giai 
quyet  cac  van  de  v5  tre  em  lai,  tii  nhan 
chihh  tri  My,  va  hai  cot  quan  nhan  My. 
Chinh  quyen  Viet  Nam  da  cb  vai  bubc 
ti£n  trong  van  dc  binh  thubng  hoa  quan 
he  nhu"  viec  phong  thich  tii  nhan  chihh 
tri,  tra  lai  hai  cbt  quan  nhan  My,  va  chiu 
hdp  tac  trong  vSh  de  tre  em  lai,  6ng 
Nguyeh  nbi,  "Nhnlng  nhi7ng  dieu  do 
van  chUa  du." 

dng  Nguyeh  chua  den  Ha  Nbi  bao 
gib,  nhung  ong  n6i  do  la  mt?t  thanh  pho 

"ra  t  dep  va  yen  lang."  Va  dng  noi  nhdng 
ngubi  song  tai  do  "duyen  dang  va  ddn 
gian  —  r3t  that  trong  mbt  phuong  dien 


Sii  Xung  Dot  Van  Hoa  Da 
Tao  Nen  Stf  B^t  An  Ve 
Tinh  Than  Cua  Ngudi  Viet 


nao  d6."  Nhung,  mat  khac,  6ng  cb  mbt 
an  tudng  sau  sac  v§  s\i  ngheo  nan  ciia 
thanh  ph6  do.  'Trong  35  nam  qua  ndi 
do  khong  thay  d6i  gi  het  —  ngubi  dan 
6  do  sbng  trong  tinh  rrang  hing  thieu 
era  viia  du  de  song  con  ma  thoi,"  ong 
ndi  nhil  vay.  "Anh  van  cb  the  thay 
nhifhg  con  trau  d  ngoai  dbng  va  ho  van 
diing  nhung  cbng  cu  rat  th6  sd." 

Ty  le  that  nghiep  cao  va  chd'  dp  bat 
bubc  ve  huu  sbm  da  lam  cho  nhieu 
ngtfbi  tubi  hi  50  den  65  phai  ban  rong 
hay  sua  xe  dap  tn5n  le  dubng. 

Ong  Nguyeh  nhan  thay  rang  cb  rat 
nhidu  ngubi  an  xin  tren  dubng  phb 
Saigon.  Nhung,  khac  han  vbi  Ha  N6i, 
ong  Nguyen  thay  nhu*ng  cua  Hem  tai 
thanh  phd'  Saigon  day  day  nhimg  mat 
hang  thuc  an,  thit,  rau  cai  va  cac  mat 
hang  tay  phu"dng.  Trong  khi  Viet  Nam 
la  mbt  trong  nhung  niibc  ngheo  nhat 
tren  th6  gidi,  vbi  Idi  ra*c  mdl  d3u  ngUdi 
trung  bfnh  $7  den  $8  dd-la  hing  thang, 
ong  Nguyeh  khong  thay  mbt  dah  vet  gi 
ve  nan  doi  hay  thieu  luong  thile  ma 
dude  cbng  bb  rong  rai  trong  nam  ngoai. 
Tuy  ngheo  nhung  nhieu  ngubi  cung  cb 
each  de  xoay  trb,  6ng  nbi  nhU  vay. 
Nhieu  nguoi  ki^m  ti?n  them  qua 
phUdng  thUc  chd  den  hay  mua  ban 
rieng,  dng  giai  thich  nhu'  vay,  va  ong 
cho  mbt  vi  du  la  mot  ong  trung  ta  trong 
quan  doi  song  tai  Ha  Nbi  phai  dapxich- 
16  vao  ban  dem. 

Nhin  chung,  dng  Nguyeh  cam  thay  do 
la  mbt  chuyen  di  thanh  cong  va  cb  hi]u 
ich  cho  cong  dbng  ngUdi  Viet  tai  hai 
ngoai  qua  vice  mb  con  dubng  ve  vln  de 
nhan  quyen.  "Hoa  Ky  va  Viet  Nam 
i  dang  thUdng  ludng  tren  nhieu  lanh 
vUc,"  ong  Nguyeh  noi  nhU  vay.  SiflUa 
chon  (cua  ngUdi  Viet  hai  ngoai)  la  tham 
gia  vao  van  de  va  tao  mbt  sir  anh  hudng 
trong  qua  trinh  do,  hay  chi  la  ke  ngoai 
cuoc — nhu  hdi  nghi  Pa  Le  vao  nam  1972 

vay.  Do  la  mdt  v3n  de  khb  khan  ma 
cbng  dong  ngubi  Viet  d  day  phai  doi 
phb." 


Quyen  Quoc  Tiet  va  Dana  Sachs 

Ong  Nguyeh  Licm  nhd  lai  khi  con 
nhb  gia  dinh  ong  d  mien  trung  nude 
Viet,  nhieu  buoi  sang  thiic  day  ong 
hay  thay  xac  chet  dSy  day  ngoai 
dbng  gan  nha  ong.  Nhurig  den  nam 
1975  sau  khi  ong  dinh  cU  tai  Hoa 
Ky— sau  nhieu  nam  trong  quan  dbi 
C6ng  Hda-bng  mdi  bat  dau  nam  md 
thay  nhieu  cdn  ac  mbng. 

"Luc  con  nhb,  tbi  thay  xac  chet  toi 
khong  sao  het,"  ong  nbi  nhU  vay. 
NhUng  trong  nam  nam  dau  song  tai 
My,  dng  Liem  noi,  "Toi  thUdng  thuc 
giac  nda  dem  giua  cdn  ac  mbng." 

Khbng  the"  nao  qudn  dude  nhUng 
hinh  anh  do,  ong  Liem  vui  dSu  vao 
sach  v3  va  lam  quen  vdi  nhieu  ngUdi 
ban  mdi  luc  ong  hoc  tai  mbt  trubng 
dai  hoc  d  Oklahoma  trUOc  khi  bng 
don  den  San  Francisco.  Va  bng  da 
dau  b^ng  luat  su  vao  nam  1987  tai 
San  Francisco. 

Can  cU  theo  mbt  cube  dieu  tra  cua 
Cd  Quan  Phuc  Vu  Sue  Khbe  Tarn 
Than  C6ngObn£  A  ChSu  (ACMHS), 
tuy  tinh  than  cua  ngUdi  ty  nan  Vict 
Nam  khdng  bi  anh  hu'dng  nhieu  nhU 
nhiing  ngUdi  ty  nan  Campuchia  va 
Lao,  nhung  68  phan  tram  ngUdi  Viet 
tai  San  Francisco  tb  ra  can  su  hu'dng 
dah  va  tri  lieu  de  de  phong  van  de 
khb  khan  ve  tarn  ly.  Ca'c  chuyen  eia 
dbng  y  rang  nhUng  van  de  ciia  ngUdi 
Viet  khong  nghiem  trong  va  khbng 
can  sU  tri  lieu  chihh  thiic,  ma  nhUng 
chuyen  gia  do  cho  fang  nhuhg  ngubi 


ty  nan  Viet  Nam  can  sU  giup  dd  de 
ho  cd  the  thich  Ung  du'bc  trong  hoan 
canh  mdi  tai  My. 

Khi  mdi  deh  My,  nhieu  ngUdi  ty 
nan  khbng  du  kha  nang  sinh  ngU  de 
lam  viec  nen  nhieu  ngUdi  phai  lanh 
trd  cap.  NhUng  ngubi  da  quen  di  lam 
khi  con  b  Viet  Nam  cb  the  cam  thay 
bubn  va  khb  chiu.  Ngoai  ra,  nhUng 
ngUbi  ty  nan  nay  con  phai  thich  Ung 
vdi  mbt  hen  van  hba  mdi. 

Ong  Nguyeh  Dinh,  mdt  nhan  vien 
xa  hoi  ve  tarn  than  tai  Cd  Quan 
Phuc  Vu  Siic  Khbe  Tarn  Than  tren 
dudng  Balboa,  thuat  lai  rang  cd  mdt 
ngUdi  Vict  Nam  bat  gap  vd  bng  tren 
giubng  vdi  mdt  ngUdi  dan  dng  khac. 
Ong  ay  tuc  gian  va  danh  vd  bng.  Sau 
do  dng  goi  canh  sat  va  mong  rang 
canh  sat  se  trUng  phat  vd  bng. 
NhUng  cubi  cung  bng  bi  bb  tu  ve  toi 
danh  dap  vd  ong. 

Ong  Liem  tin  rang  chihh  cube 
chien  cd  the' la  ngubn  gbc  cua  nhUng 
kho  khan  cua  ngUdi  Viet  Nam  trong 
khi  thich  ung  vOi  cube  sdng  tai  Hoa 
Ky,  nhimg  cac  van  de  trong  gia  dinh 
la  nhuhg  viec  chanh  y£u. 

Xa  hdi  My  phU  hdp  vdi  ngUdi  dan 
ba  hdn  ngUdi  dan  bng,  bng  Liem  nbi, 
"va  dieu  do  gay  nen  mdt  sU  khbng 
can  bang  ve  "quySn  lUc"  trong  gia 
dinh." 

Neu  ngubi  vd  co  vice  lam  ma  ngUdi 
chong  vah  chua  Hm  duoc  vi£c,  di^u 
do  se  tao  nen  mbt  sU  c3n  thang  trong 
gia  dinh,  dng  Liem  nbi  nhu  v£y. 

Vdi  nghe  luat  sU,  cb  ngay  bng  Liem 


When  Muoi  Huynh  has  troubles  at  home  she  finds  comfort  by  going  to  the  temple  on 
Ellis  Street  to  light  some  incense  and  pray.  M 
Khi  co  chuyln  buon  trong  gia  dfnh,  cd  Huynh  Mubl  cam  thay  66  hdn 
khi  cd  den  ngol  chua  tren  dUdng  Ellis  de  cung  va  cfiu  nguyen. 


cb  ddn  bay  ngUdi  phu  nu  vao  van 
phong  bng  de"  lam  thu  tuc  ly  di.  Ong 
khuyen  rang  vd  chbng  nen  nhan  nai 
va  tim  each  hba  giai.  Ngubi  dan 
bng  n£n  nhan  thUc  rang  ho  khbng 
the'  cd  nhiing  quydn  lUc  trong  gia 
dinh  nhU  khi  ho  con  d  Viet  Nam. 
Mat  khac,  bng  khuyen  khich  ngUdi 
dan  ba  nen  nhan  nai  de  ngubi  dan 
bng  cd  the  thay  dbi  dan. 

"Cube  song  b  My  thay  ddi  su  quan 
he  trong  gia  di'nh-trong  v3n  de  con 
cai  va  trong  each  dbi  xU  voi  cha  me 
ciia  ngUdi  con,"  cd DoTho,  mdt  ngUdi 
to  chUc  ciia  Trung  Tarn  Phat  Trien 
Thanh  Thieu  Ni§n  Vi^t,  noi  nhU 
vay. 

Vi  du,  mbt  ngUdi  dan  ba  dUdc  sinh 
trudng  d  Viet  Nam  cam  thay  rang 
con  cai  phai  vang  Idi  cha  me- 


Nhung  con  cai  cua  hp  dUdc  sinh 
trubng  tai  Hoa  Ky  cd  th£  cai  lai 
hoac  bb  nha  ra  di.  Theo  lbi  cb  Thd, 
cha  me  se  bubn  ve  nhuhg  hanh  ddng 
nhU  vay  va  cb  the' danh  con  cai  cua 
ho. 

NhUng  ngUdi  Viet  Nam  phuc  vu 
trong  lanh  vUc  tarn  than  nbi  rang 
phudng  phap  t6t  nhat  la  giup  cho 
ngubi  ty  nan  bigt  each  tu"  giai  quyet 
van  de.  Cb  D£TThd  nbi  ran^  day  cho 
ngubi  ty  nan  cac  nang  khieu  thUc  te 
se  lam  cho  ho  do  ca*m  thay  bit  lUc. 

6ng  Nguy£h  Nguyeh  tin  rang  cac 
nhbm  ung  hp  cd  thd'  giup  ngubi  ty 
nan  doi  phb  vdi  cu6c  song  tai  Hoa 
Ky  "bang  each  cho  hp  hoc  va  hieu 
dUdc  kinh  nghiem  cua  ngUdi  khac," 
bng  Nguyeh  nbi,  "rbi  ho  cb  the' thay 
Xem  tiep  trang  23. 


